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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cabie Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if four.d unavailable. 

W rapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact, 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


7 oe is regularly on sale by every first- 
\ class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J]. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G, Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 5, Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, C Chase. 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Pittsburg, R. S Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento. K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Lothrop, 11th and F Sts., N. W. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Japan. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MR. ROBERT GRINNEN, 

A New York clubman, having an excellent tailor, 
hosier and haberdasher, would make purchases in 
New York for out of town men, Communications 
answered promptly. 

160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MISS HELEN MERRITT, 

Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
execu’e! promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embtoidery a specialty. 


110 EAsr 46TH STREET, New YorK. 





MARRIED. 





ASHMORE-VAIL.—On Thu., 31 Oct., at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, Troy, N. Y., by the 
Rev. R.P H. Vail, D.D., of Stamtord, Conn., Fanny 
Hart, daughter of the late Samuel M. Vail, to Sidney 
G. Ashmore, of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hoyr-STokes.—On Thu, 31 Oct., 1895, at 
Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass., by Rev. William M. 
Grosvenor, Ethel Phelps, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
Anson Phelps Stokes, to John Sherman Hoyt, both ot 
New York. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
N the 31st of October eight pages were 
O added to Vogue. For an indefinite 
period the paper wiil contain thirty- 
two or more pages. ‘This enlargement has 
resulted from the extraordinary demands upon 
its space by the many subjects that require at- 
tention at this season. 

We trust that the new departments now in- 
augurated will stiJl further commend Vogue 
to its subscribers, whom, we are most pleased 
to add, are continually expressing their satis- 
faction with its character and contents. 

Attention is directed to the new features : 

OPEN QUESTIONS 

This is substantially a new feature for an 
American paper, though it has been one of 
great interest in a number of English journals. 
The plan is this: Vogue summits a question 
of general character to its readers. ‘To the 
writer of the best reply we offer as an honor- 
arium the privilege of directing us to pay to a 
charity designated by the writer, five dollars. 
We make this honorarium payable to a char- 
ity, because Vogue has yet to be convinced 
that small cash prizes given to the writers 
would be more acceptable than a competition 
ultimately benefitting a charity. The first 
open question is : 

What is tact ? 

The writer of the best reply to this ques‘ion 
will direct us to pay five dollars to any charity 
as stated above. Vogue, however, prefers 
that it be given to one of the following : 

The Babies’ Ward of Post-Graduate Hospital, 

The Charity Organization Society, 
The Humane Society. 

The first two of these are well known. 
The last is specially devoted to ameliorating the 
condition of animals, and particularly to pro- 
moting a reasonable solution of the great prob- 
lem of vivisection. 

Replies to these open questions should be 
written legibly on one side only of the paper, 
and be as brief as may be consistent with good 
sense. When this first competition is well 
advanced another question will be published. 

POLITICAL QUESTIONS 

The first instalment appeared last week. 
The department is intended solely to give in- 
formation upon general questions that are sub- 
jects of grave concern to nations—foreign as 
well as our own. Such matters, as a rule, 
come only indirectly or not at all to most 
women, although they should be familiar to 
every one of intelligence 


THE CARE OF FUNDS 

These articles are wholly novel. The first 
article appeared last week, the subject being 
bonds. ‘The subject this week is classes of 
stocks. No other periodical than Vogue has 
ever published such a series, and it may be 
assumed that they would not be appropriate 
to any other. Their purpose is to supply ele- 
mentary information concerning various kinds 
of investments, and to explain principles that 
govern the conservation of property. These 
articles have been suggested by the character 
of Vogue's circulation, the majority of its 
readers being women with bank accounts, 
property in their own right, and small amounts 
of a thousand dollars or more to invest, but 
all more or less dependent upon the statements 
of others rather than their own knowledge in 
taking care of their property. Readers are 
cor lially invited to submit their perplexities as 
a g iide to us in making this feature as useful 
as possible. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Beginning with a leading article, a full 
page is occupied with reviews and notes on 
books of the day. Life in the Tuileries Under 
the Second Empire was the opening article 








last week. This week it is on Against Hu- 
man Nature, Miss Pool’s novel of this year. 
This review brings into discussion a subject of 
absorbing interest to a very large number of 
persons ; Is love an inevitable experience, and 
is it actually against human nature to ignore 
Cupid, and live a useful, cheerful life outside 
of man-and-woman love ? 

The opening article next week will be an 
interview with Sarah Grand, author of The 
Heavenly Twins, accompanied by a portrait. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


This regular feature of Vogue for the two 
years past has grown to much larger propor- 
tions of late. Very great pains are taken to 
make the replies thorough and accurate on all 
questions. Vogue is able by this means to be 
of service to many thousands of readers who 
read the answers. That its replies are of 
great value is attributable mainly to the ex- 
ceptional opportunities its managment has of 
procuring the latest and best information. 

In one class of questions it will become nec- 
essary before long to impose some limitation, 
viz., Coat-armor Correspondence. There are 
at this writing more of these questions await- 
ing publication than space can be found for 
within the next month or two. That each 
reply interests from one to five hundred per- 
sons, is the argument in favor of their publi- 
cation, each family in our very large popula- 
tion having many ramifications. This audi- 
ence, however, is not large enough, as in our 
judgment questions of more general nature 
benefit not hundreds but thousands, and should 
have precedence. They will therefore have 
to be restricted in space though not excluded 
wholly. We shall, however, continue to 
publish decorative page adornments, coats of 
arms of leading families which, we have 
learned, are very acceptable, because of the 
numerous patriotic societies that exist through- 
out the land, all the members of which are 
of necessity, as a pre-requisite for member- 
ship, deeply concerned with genealogies. 

DOMESTIC PETS 

To encourage kindness to animals this de- 
partment is to have prominence. Readers are 
invited to send to Vogue photographs of horses, 
dogs, cats or other pets which are noteworthy 
or distinguished in any way, As opportunity 
presents, the photographs will be published. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

The fashion designs are carefully selected ; 
millinery is receiving more attention than 
formerly ; music has a place ; the friend of so 
many years, Fitznoodle, is writing again ; Him 
flourishes in his serene career ; theatrical gos- 
sip, criticism and portraits are given attention ; 
the society columns are complete, and through- 
out there is abundant information useful as 


well as entertaining. 
this issue as announced last week. 


d \ These lessons are arranged in a lucid 


manner, so that anyone who studies them 
carefully will surely become expert in a game 
that is now an accomplishment of all well- 
equipped women. 

It should be a matter of congratulation to 
every whist player that Vogue is able to state 
that this department 1s to be conducted by 
Miss Gertrude Clapp, who as an instructor is 
too well known to require any introduction, 
The following letter received from her in re- 
turning the corrected proof of the first lesson, 
will be read with interest. It gives an insight 
to her methods : 


“To Vogue: Your letter containing proof re- 
ceived, 1 return it with this revised. My idea is to 
make the hand under consideration as clear as possi- 
ble to the reader, and in order to do this I have 
headed the column as you see. I have followed Cav- 
endish very closely, because I think his theory in 
everything regarding whist is one which shows the 
master mind even in details. To me there is no one 
who can approach himin whist, I then have made 
the players A-B against Y-Z., not No. I, 2, 3, 4, or 
north, south, east, west, the symbols used by the 
American League. Idothis because I think it less 
contusing, and secondly, because my idea about these 
lesson hands is to give almost exclusively the hand 
given by Cavendish in his different books, and teach 
by them, as I am in the habit of doing in my classes, 
not by hands I could make up. This is on the prin- 
ciple that it 1 were an artist instructing art students, 
I should make them study and copy the pictures of 
old masters, and not mine. These hands of Caven- 
dish are really wonderful, and have been studied 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 


Series of lessons in whist is begun in 





thoroughly, not only by him, but by other master 
minds to whom he has referred them. Many of them, 
as he often says in his books, have occurred in actual 
play by brilliant whist players. In them all there is 
some principles involved which can be applied to 
chance hands under like circumstances. 

Cavendish has also given me hands which are not 
in his books. These I want also to give. In talking 
over with him the subject of teaching whist, the best 
method, etc , etc., he once said he could think of no 
way which would be so instructive as the thorough 
study of these hands. I have always kept to this idea 
in my classes, giving these hands continually, making 
the scholars play them first in their own way atter 
the manner of duplicate whist, and on the second 
playing of the same hand, making them draw every 
inference and find out just why they failed, and how 
not to fail again. Even old veterans in the game are 
amazed by the possibilities they find of missing 
points in the play of a hand. 

An objection to these Cavendish hands that is ofien 
urged, is that Y and Z, for instance,do not play as 
well as they might. This, of course, has nothing to 
do with the hand, as Cavendish is merely illustrating 
a beautiful move, should chance throw it in anyone's 
way. I take advantage of this incidental fact, by 
saying A-B can make three tricks, or whatever might 
be the number, if Y-Z do not know enough to sto 
them, etc., etc. In this way I make it a double-edged 
knife cutting both ways, and all players are instructed 
and put to their best performance. Cavendish, like 
most profound thinkers, does not know how often 
what he says is beyond the usual student, that he is 
talking over their heads, taking too much for granted, 
not drawing inferences and deductions, which to him 
are so plain as to seem self-evident. If he had ever 
taught as I do, he would perhaps understand this as | 
do. What I shall try to do in this series of lessons 
in Vogue is to fill in, in a simple way, what has been 
left out by Cavendish, so that even a beginner in 
whist may understand these hands. 

Gertrude Clapp. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Iss Cornelius Battershall to Dr. Henry S. Pierce. 
M Miss Battershall is the daughter of the Rev 
Dr. Battershall, rector of St. Peter’s Protes- 

tant Episcopal Church, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Alice Belknap, daughter of the late William 
W. Belkoap, ot Wash. D. C., to Count Schechenyi, 
of the Austrian Legation. 

Miss Daisy F. Wells to Mr. J. Bard Rogers. Miss 
Wells is the daughter of Mrs. F. A. Wells, from Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Rogers 1s the brother of Mr. Pendleton 
Rogers, of this city. 

Miss Harriet Louise Johnston, from Boston,to Mr 
Thomas Minturn Walsh, of this city. 

Miss Lucy Williams to Mr. T. Henry Wilkins 
Miss Williams is the daughter of Mrs. Wallace 
Forbes Witliams, of Boston, and sister of Mrs. 
Thomas J. Whiting, of this city. Mr. Wilkins is 
from Philadelphia. 

Miss Ethel Prentice King to Mr. Laureace Chapin. 
Miss King is the daughter of Mrs. George Mayo 
King, of Boston. Mr, Chapin is from New York. 

Miss Marie Hyde Tuttle to Mr. Townsend Dick- 
inson. Miss Tuttle is the daughter of Dr. T. John- 
ston Hyde, of St Louis, and granddaughter of the 
late Preston Hyde, of N.Y. Mr. Dickinson is a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Dickinson, 

Miss Susan Pomeroy Stone to Mr. Howard S. Rus- 
sell. Mauss Stone is the daughter of Mr. Henry Stone, 
of Phila., and sister of Mrs. David G. Schuyler, of 
N. Y. Mr. Russell is aa Englishman. 

Miss Julia Williams Taylor to Mr. Philip S. Bald- 
win. Miss Tayloristhe daughter of Mr. Leroy F 
Taylor, from Boston. Mr. Baldwin is a son of Mrs 
George F. Baldwin, of this city. 

Miss Maud Jones to Mr. Thomas Prescott King. 
Miss Jones is the daughter of Mr. George L. Jones 
Mr. King is the son of Mr. Philip Prescott King, 
from Baltimore. 

Miss Lilla A. Thorne to Mr. James B. Taylor 
Miss Thorne is the daughter of Mr. William Thorne, 
of this city. Mr. Taylor is from Baltimore. 

Miss Martha McLaren to Mr, Alfred S. Baker. 
Miss McLaren is a daughter of the Bishop of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Baker is a graduate of Princeton, ‘go. 

Miss Florence Pierce to Mr. George Free Pond 
Miss Pierce is a daughter of Mr. John Henry Pierce, 
of Boston, and sister of Mrs. Floyd Davis, of this 
city. Mr. Pond is trom Pittsburgh. 

Miss Florence Hunt Brown to Mr. Frederick H 
Brown, from New Orleans. Miss Brown is the 
daughter of the late George Hunt Brown, of this 


city. 

Liss Ethel Wiliams to Mr. Thomas F,. Bean, of 
this city. Miss Williams is the daughter of Mr 
Charles Phelps Williams, of St. Louis. 

Miss Jeannette Moore Stewart to Mr. Charles Gra- 
ham Field, of thiscity. Miss Stewart is the daughier 
of Mr. Thomas Moore Stewart, from Boston, and a 
sister of Mrs. Harold G, Bond, of N. Y. 

Miss Miller to Mr. B. W. Appleton, from Boston. 
Miss Miller is the daughter of Mr. George Walbridge 
Miller, trom Buffalo. 

Miss Alice Edwards to Mr. John G. Field Miss 
Edwards is the daughter of Mr. Charles P, Edwards. 
Mr. Field is the son of Mr, Thomas H. Field, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Florence Gray Millsto Mr. Frederick Le Roy 
Prentice, from San Prancisco. Miss Miils is the 
daughter of Mr. Hamilton Gray Mills, originally of 
this city, but who has lived for the past fifteen years 
in London. 

Miss Florence Bingham to Mr, Arthur Jerome 
Clapp. Miss Bingham is the daughter of Mr. David 
Bingham. 

WEDDINGS 

Miss Jeannette Payson, daughter of Mr. Charics 
Payson, and Mr. Raymond Le Ghait, secretary 
of the Belgian Legation, and son of Mr 
Alfred Le Ghait, Belgian Minister, were mar- 
ried at the residence of the bride’s parent:, 
Washington, D. C., on Mon., 28 Oct. Car- 
dinal Gibbons, assisted by the Rev. Thomas S. Lec, 
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officiated. Present were Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Olney, Mr. and Mrs. Patendtre, French Ambassa- 
dor; Baron and Baroness Fava, Mr. and Mrs. Endi- 
cott, Mr. and Mrs. Ward Thorou, Mr. and Mrs 
Covarrubias, of the Mexican Legation ; Mrs. William 
Belknap, Miss Alice Belknap, Mrs. Richard Wallack, 
Miss Wallack, Mrs. Philip Sheridan, Miss Sheridan, 
Mrs. Richard Townsend, Mrs. Steele, Mrs. Men- 
donca, Mrs. Burgher, Mrs. Anderson, Baron von 
Ketteller, Mavroyeni Bey, Turkish Minister, and 
Mr. G. de Weckher, minister from the Netheriands. 

Miss Edith Roberts, granddaughter of Gen How- 
land Roberts, and the Rev. W. A. Dwight, son of the 
late Gen. Robeson Dwight, of Boston, Mass , were 
married in Holy Trinity Church, London, England, 
on Mon., 28 Oct. 

Miss Nina Louise Ferris, granddaughter of Mrs. 
J. C. Baldwin, and Mr. Theodore Kearney Wilmer- 
ding, were married at the residence of the bride's 
grandmother, on Tue.,29 Oct. The Rev. Dr. David 
H. Greer, rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, 
officiate!. Miss Lillian L. Ferris was maid of honor. 
Mr. Clifford Putnam was best man. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs, John C. Witmerding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Pearsall Field, Mrs. M. Augustus Field, 
Miss Mamie Field, Mr. and Mrs. James Riker, Mr. 
and Mrs Edward Biddle, Miss Harriet Biddle, Mr. 
Andrew Bibbey, Mr. Oscar Livingston, Mr. Floyd- 
Jones, Dr. Arthur T. Hills and Mr. William Osgood 
Fieid. 

Miss Julia Frances Fraser, daughter of Mrs. Olive 
Fraser, and Mr. George E. Baldwin, son of Mr. 
Tru nan H. Baldwin, were married in the Reformed 
Church, Nyack, N. Y.,on Tue ,29 Oct. The Rev. 
Dr. C, R. Blauvelt, assisted by the Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Legget, officiated. 

Miss Anna Wheeler Ward, daughter of Dr Samuel 
B. Ward, and Mr. Henry Manning Sage were 
married in St, Peter’s Church, Albany, N. Y., on 
Wed., 30 Oct. The Rev. Dr. Battershall officiated. 
Miss Nina Ward was maid of honor. The brides- 
maids were Miss Harriet Corning, Miss Sarah Sage, 
Miss Hickox and Miss Pauline Townsend. . The 
ushers were Mr. Edwin Katte, Mr. Henry W. Sage, 
Mr. R. V. DeWitt Walsh, Mr. Dean Sage, Jr.; Mr. 
Charles A. Sheldon, Dr. Leonard C. Sanford and Mr. 
Norman James. 

Miss Nathalie Wilson, daughter of Mr. Heary W. 
Wilson, and Mr. Thomas Andrew Bassett were mar 
ried at the residence of the bride’s parents, Bridge- 
port, Conn.,on Wed., 30 Oct. The Rev, Herbert 
Cone officiated. Miss Charlotte Burr was maid of 
honor, Mr. David Gregg was best man. 

Miss Ethel Phelps Stokes, daughter of Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, and Mr. John Sherman Hoyt were 
married in Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass,,on Thu., 
31 Oct. The Rev. Dr. William M. Grosvenor offici- 
ated. Miss Helen Stokes was maid of honor. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Caroline Stokes, Miss Mildred 
Stokes, Miss Rosina Hoyt, Miss Luisita Leland and 
M ss Elizabeth Stokes. Mr. Alfred W. Hoyt was 
best man. The ushers were Mr. E, Graham Phelps 
Stokes, Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr.; Mr. H. 
Wickham, Mr, Henry Pelton, Mr. Philip T. Sher- 
man, Mr. Graham Lusk and Mr. Louis Slade. A 
large reception followed the ceremony, at Shadow- 
brook, the residence of Mr. and Stokes. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Leon Marié, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Barclay, Miss Gertrude Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. John 
S. Barnes, Miss Edith Barnes, Miss Char.otte Barnes, 
Mr. and Mrs, Philip J. Sands, Miss Anna Sands, Miss 
Elizabeth Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus D. Juillard, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Dodge, Col. and Mrs, Frederick 
Grant, Miss Julia Dent Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Julien 
Davies, Miss Ethel Davies, Mr, and Mrs, Gerard 
Foster, Mr. and Mrs. D, Willis James, Mrs. George 
Hoffman, Miss Emily Hoffman, Mrs. Joseph Low, 
Miss May Low, Mrs. Robert S. Minturn, Miss 
Gertrude Minturn, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wysong, 
Mr. and Mrs, David W. Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
De Heredia, Mr. and Mrs, George Griswold Haven, 
Miss Marian Haven, Mr. and Mrs. Brayton Ives, Miss 
Eunice Ives, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Parsons, Miss 
Constance Parsons, Miss Gertrude Parsons, Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane. Miss Emily Sloane, Mr. 
and Mrs Joseph Burden, Mr, and Mrs. John Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Barlow, Miss Louisa Barlow, 
Mrs. Henry C, Potter, Mrs. D. Parker Morgan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Taylor, Mrs. Francis Kinnicutt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay Fairfax, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
K. Jessup, Mr. and Mrs, ‘Thomas Post, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Cutting, Miss Juliana Cutting, Miss Julia 
Clarkson, Miss Eleanor Cross, Miss Katharine Van 
Renssalaer, Miss Edith Knowlton, Miss Ada Godfrey, 
Miss Edith Clapp, Miss Elizabeth Higginson, Miss 
Francis Ives, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. Will- 
iam B. St, John, Mr. James A. Parsons, Mr. Park- 
man Shaw, Mr. John Hammon, Mr. Charies Apple- 
ton, Mr. Courtland Bishop, Mr. Jameson Cotting 
and Mr, Robert Phijer. 

Miss Carolyn E. Bartlett, daughter of Mrs, Francis 
Bartlett, and Mr. James Howard Kidd were married 
1 St. Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, Mass.,on Thu., 
31 Oct. The Rev. Dr. William S¥ Newton offici- 
ated. 

Miss M, Louise Church, daughter of Col. George 
Church, and Mr. Clark Terry Durant, were married 

the First Congregational Church, Great Barring- 
mn, Mass,,on Thu., 31 Oct. The Rev. Dr. I. S, 
Hartley officiated. Miss Annie B. Smith was maid 
f honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Sarah G, 
E a is, Miss Ethel Burnham, Miss Jeanette Colladay, 
Miss Mary E. Russell, Miss Martica G Waterman, 
M ss Helen E. Cutts, Miss Gladys Rice and Miss 
Marjorie Rice. The ushers were Mr. George W. 
Stedman, Mr. John D. Farnham, Mr. Harry L. 
Cheeney, Mr. James L. McCullough, Mr. Charles 
D. Memeely and Mr. Miles Vosburgh. 

Miss Marjorie Cooper Nott, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles D. Nott,and Mr. John McKesson Camp, 
son of the la‘e Hugh N. Camp, were married at the 
residence of the bride’s father, High Bridge, N. Y., 
on Thu.,31 Oct. The Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York, officiated. Miss Anna Burgess 
Nott was maid of honor, Mr. Frederick E. Camp 
was best man. 

Miss Fanny Hart Vail, daughter of Mrs. Samuel 
L. Vail, and Prof. Sydney G. Ashmore, of this city, 
were married at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Troy, N. Y., on Thu., 31 Oct. 

Miss Florence Haskel! Corliss, daughter of Mr. 
Wilbur Fisk Corliss,and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont 
were married in the First Presbyterian Church, 


Eng'ewood, N. J., on Thu., 31 Oct. The Rev. 
Thomas Lamont officiated. Miss Frances Reed was 
maid of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Homans, 
Miss Florence Jackson, Miss Alice Jones, Miss Peck, 
Miss Virginia D. Lyman and Miss Wood. Mr. Pitts 
Duffield was best man. The ushers were Mr. Will- 
iam North Duane, Mr. Charles A. Corliss, Mr. Irving 
Ruland, Dr, Robert B, Greenough, Dr. F. S. Newell 
and Dr. William Thorndike. 

Miss Martha Gaunt, Woodward, daughter of Mr. 
Edwin Porter Woodward, and Mr. James Jay Allen 
were married in Calvary Church, Summit, N. J., on 
Thu., 31 Oct. The Rev. Dr. John P. Hubbard 
officiated. Miss H. Tracy Woodward was maid of 
honor. Mr. Norman St. George Campbell was best 
man. The ushers were Mr. Norman Porter Wood- 
ward, Mr. Charles T. B. Bowe, Mr. James B. Faulks 
and Mr. Michael Conner. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


The wedding of Miss Irene Langhorn, daughter of 
Mr. Chiswel Dabney Langborn, and Mr. Charles 
Dana Gibson, of this city, will be in St. Paul's 
Church, Richmond, Va., on Thu.. 7 Nov. The 
Rev. Hartley Carmichael will officiate. Miss Nannie 
Langhorne and Miss Phyllis Langhorne will be the 
maids of honor, The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Elizabeth Gibson, Miss Sarah Pemberton, Miss Alys 
Connally, Miss May Jones, Miss Ellen Hobson and 
Miss Bessie Martin. The best man will be Mr. 
Langdon Gibson. The ushers will be Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, Mr. Tompkins McIlvaine, Mr. Rob- 
ert Howard Russell, Mr. Juan Smith, Mr, Lilburn 
T. Myers, Mr. Henry Langhorne, Mr. John T. 
Anderson, Mr. Thomas Hastings and Mr. Algernon 
Craven. 

The wedding of Miss Margaret Atwater Maltby, 
daughter of Mr. George E, Maltby, and Mr. Charles 
H. Bernard will be in St. Andrew's Church, on Thu., 
7 Nov. The Rev. Dr, George R. Van de Water 
will officiate. Miss Annie Bemis will be maid of 
honor. Mr. Charles Bernard, Jr., will be best man. 
The ushers will be Mr. Paul R. Towne, Mr. Charles 
G. Alleyn, Mr. James E, Price and Mr. Lucius L. 
Maltby. 

The wedding of Miss Katharine Clayton Donovan 
and Mr. Camille Weidenfeld will be in the Cathe- 
dral, Philadelphia, Pa, on Thu., 7 Nov. Mgr. 
Satolli will officiate. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Renée Coudert, Miss Weidenfeld, Miss Helen Don- 
ovan and Miss Eddy. Mr. Frederick S. Young will 
be best man. The ushers will be Mr. Charles Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. Henry De Forest Weeks, Mr. 
Frederick R. Coudert, Jr.; Mr. Frank Donovan, Mr. 
J. Henry Smith, Dr. Richard A. Richards and Mr. 
Richard N. Young. 

The wedding of Miss Isabella Ballard Marks, 
daughter of Mrs. Henry Marks,and Mr. William 
Truslow Hyde, will be in the Church of Zion and St. 
Timothy,on Tue. 12 Nov. The Rev. Dr. Henry 
Leubeck will officiate. Miss Georgia Hand will be 
the maid of honor. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Florence Hyde, Miss Frances Lockwood, Miss Lucy 
Marks and Miss Elizabeth Hyde. Mr. Ralph M. 
Hyde will be best man. The ushers will be Mr. 
William Dodge Flagg, Mr. Benjamin Hyde, Mr 
Frederick E. Hyde, Mr. Frank M. Dodd and Mr. 
Benjamin Talbat. 

The wedding of Miss Bertha Allen, daughter of 
Dr. Timothy Field Allen, and Mr, Floyd Ferris will 
be in St. Thomas’s Church,on Thu ,14 Nov. Mr 
George Herbert Mather will be best man. The 
ushers will be Mr. James Tuckerman Emott, Mr. 
Timothy Allen, Jr.; Mr. Auston Meigs Poole and 
Dr. Claiborne. 

The wedding of Miss Adéle Larocque, daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Larocque, and Mr, Howard Lapsley 
Thomas, son of Dr. T. Gaillaird Thomas, will be in 
St. Bartholomew's Church, on Tue., 19 Nov. The 
Rev, Dr. David H. Greer will officiate. The brides- 
maids will be Miss Alice Duer, Miss Georgie Oakes, 
Miss Frances Townsend and Miss Anna Lapsley. 
Mr. Henry Von Lengerke Mayer will be best man. 
The ushers will be Mr. Richard Van Wyck, Mr. 
Dexter Blagden, Mr. Lambert Sackett, Mr. Louis 
Larocqie, Mr, Benjamin F. Arnold and Mr, Linzee 
Blagden. 

The wedding of Miss Ida Katrina Maurer, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Maurer, and Dr. Edward Pearsall 
Jenkins will be in St Agnes’s Church, on Wed., 
4 Dec. The Rev. Dr. Edward A. Bradley will 
officiate. 

The wedding of Miss Elizabeth C. Blydenburgh 
and Mr. Edward W. Packard will be in the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, on Wed.,11 Dec. Bishop 
Worthington, of Nebraska, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
D. Parker Morgan, will officiate. Mr. E. O. 
Richards will be best man. The ushers will be Mr. 
John Du Fais, Mr, Silas H. Furman, Mr. James 
Barnes, Mr. Dulany Howland, Mr. Samuel F. Barry 
and Mr. W. H. Gillilan. Miss Blydenburgh 1s the 
daughter of the late William Judson Blydenburgh of 
New York. 


DINNERS 


Mr.and Mrs, William A, Duer gave a dinner on Thu, 
eve., 31 Oct., to Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt and the 
Duke of Marlborough, at their residence, 17 W. 21st 
St. Present were Miss Katheiine Garrison, Miss 
Daisy Post, Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, Miss Sybyl 
Sherman, Miss Elsa Bronson, Miss Maud Livingston, 
Miss Virginia Fair, the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. 
Ivor C, Guest, Mr. Hamilton W. Cary, Mr. R. T. 
Wilson, Jr ; Mr. Herbert Robbins, Mr. Craig Wads- 
worth, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. Romaine Bald- 
win, Mr. F. Brockhoist Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam A. Duer and Miss Katherine Duer. 

There were about one hundred guests at the dinner 
given to the English novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, on 
Fri. eve., 1 Nov,, at the Aldine Club. Present were 
Pres. F. H. Scott, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Edward 
Eggleston, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Mr. Frank R. Stockton, Mr. James 
Lane Allen, Rev. Henry Van Dyke and Mr. George 
W. Cable at the main table. Others present were 
Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, Mr. John Brisbane 
Walker, Mr. F. H. Dodd, Mr, George H. Putnam, 
Mr William H. McElroy, Mr. Arthur H. Scribner, 
Mr. Julian Ralph, Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, Mr. 
Charles A. Appleton and Mr W. W. Appleton. 


A farewell dinner was given by the Seawanhaka- 


Corinthian Yacht Club to Mr. J. Arthur Brand, 
the owner of Spruce tv., on Fri. eve.,1 Nov. Mr. 
Brand sailed for England on the Umbria, on Sat., 2 
Nov. 


DANCES 


The dancing class organized by Mrs, Stanley 
Walker Dexter, Mrs Walter Jennings, Mrs. Henry 
Eugene Coe, Mrs. Edward Walsh Humphreys, Mrs. 
Frank Baldwin Wesson and Mrs. Hoffman Miller, for 
young married people, will meet this year at Sherry's, 
on the evenings of 19 Dec., 23 Jan. and 17 Feb. 

The Essex Co, Country Club will give a series ot 
subscription dances at its clubhouse, under the 
patronage of Mrs, William Barr, Mrs, Oliver S. Car- 
ter, Mrs. John Pettit, Mrs. Cyrus F. Loutrel, Mrs. 
Charles P. Tarday, Mrs. T. H. Powers Farr and 
Miss Liliie Page Ely. The first dance will be on 29 
Nov. 


RECEPTIONS 


Mrs. William Warner Hoppin will give a reception, 
to introduce her daughter, Miss Esther Hoppin, the 
last week in November, at her town house, 47 W. 53d 
St. 

Mrs. Charles E. Carryl will give a reception on 
Sat., 23 Nov., at Sherry’s, to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Constance Carry}. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Low will give a reception, to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss May Low, at her residence, 
18 E. 40th St,, on Sat., 7 Dec. 

Mrs. J. Russell Soley will give a reception, t» in- 
troduce her daughter, Miss May Soley, at her town 
house, 37 E. 29th St., on Sat., 7 Dec. 

Adjt.-Gen. and Mrs. McAlpin gave a reception at 
their country-seat, Hillside, near Sing Sing, on Tue., 
29 Oct., to celebrate their silver wedding. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs, John V. L. Pruyn (née Erving sailed 
for Europe on Wed., 30 Oct., to spend the wirter 
abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs, Hamilton Fish Webster open their 
town house, 243 E. 18th St., 1 Dec. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Le Ghait ‘née Jeanette 
Payson) sailed for Europe on Wed , 30 Oct. Mr. Le 
Ghait, who is the son of the Belgian Miaister at 
Washington, has received a post in the Foreign 
office at Brussels 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Livingston are at Lakewood, 


Mr.and Mrs. Edwin D. Morgan will leave their 
country seat, Wheatly, at Westbury, L. I., about 1 
Dec. 

Dr. W. Seward Webb has lately had as his guests 
at Shelbourne Farms, Vermont, Mr. and Mrs, John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroli and 
Mr. Winfield Scott Hoyt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Drexel Biddle, of Philadel- 
phia, will spend the winter in New York. 

Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Bishop Mason are to be at 58 
W. 57th St. for the winter. 

Mr, and Mrs, Christopher Moller and Miss Moller 
arrived from abroad on the Teutonic, and are at their 
town house, 149 Mad. Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frank K. Sturgis have returned from 
Lenox, and are at their town house, 1 E, 35th St. 

Mr. and Mrs William Douglas Sloane have closed 
Elm Court, their country seat at Lenox, 

The Russian Consul-General, M. Alexander E., 
Olarovsky, and Madame Olarovsky, are at the Logerot 
for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Townsend (née Anne Lang- 


don) have returned from abroad, and are at their 
town house, 29 W. 3gth St. 
Mrs James A. G. Beales and the Misses Beales 


have closed their country seat at Clover Nook, at 
Scarsdale. and are at their town house, 35 W. 324 St. 

Mr. and Mr. Lewis B. Atterbury have closed their 
country seat at Scarsdale, and are at their town house, 
141 W. 86th St. 

Lord and lady Playfair are at the Windsor Hotel. 

Mrs, Frederick W. Vanderbilt will give her usual 
Thanksgiving dinner, on Thanksgiving Day, to the 
newsboys, bootblacks, messenger boys and carriers 
of Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bu'l have returned from 
their wedding irip, and are at their town house, 31 
W. 47th St 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Jr., are at the 
Renaissance for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rutherfurd and the Misses 
Rutherfurd have returned fiom Belport, L. 1., and 
are at their town house, 139 East 15th St. 

Mrs, Jefferson Davis and Miss Winifred Davis are 
at the Grand Hotel for the winter, 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jennings have returned from 
Oyster Bay, and are at their town house, 11 E, 41st 
St. 

Mrs, Devereux Clapp and Miss Edith Clapp have 
returned from Newport and are at their town house, 
104 Fifth Ave. 

Mrs, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte has returned to 
Baltimore trom Cazenovia. 

Mr. and Mrs, Theobald Chartran have returned 
from abroad, and are at their town house, 34 Gram 
ercy Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Warren are to be at 421 
Mad. Ave., for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer Townsend 
have returned from Quogue, and are at their town 
house, 421 W_ 21st St. 

Mrs. Audenreid, mother of the Countess Divonne, 
has returned to Washington, and is at her residence 
on Conn. Ave. 

Mr, and Mrs. George J. Gould will be at Lakewood 
during November 

The hunting sesaon, for canvas- backs and red-heads, 
is now open, and Havre de Grace is ful] of sportsmen. 
The season lasts from 1 Nov. to 31 Mar. 

Mr John D. Rockefeller has lately given $3,000,000 
more to the University of Chicago Mr. Rockefeller 
has so far given $7,600,000 to this University. 

Arriving on the Lucania were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
$. Baylis, Mr. and Mrs, William Agnew, Sir Grahan 
D. Elphinstone, Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, 
Miss Twombly and Major John Barclav. 


Sailing during the week were Com. T. O. Selfridge, 


U.S.N., who goes to take command of the European 
station, and Lieut. John J, Hunker, his Flag Lieut., 
who sailed on Sat., 2 Nov., on the Bourgogne; Mr. 
and Mrs. G S. Scott, Mr, and Mrs. Raymond Le 
Ghait, Mr. Gabriel Mead Tooker, Mr. Richard Mor- 
timer and Mr. E Rollins Morse. 


CLUBS 


Mr. René La Montagne, M., F. H., bas announced 
the foliowing fixtures for the Rockaway Hunt Club 
tor November, whose kennels are at Cedarhurst: 
Sat., 2 Nov. 3.30 Pp. M., Valley Stream; Tue., 5 Nov., 
11 A. M., Sand Hill Church, Luncheon at the club- 
house at 2 P. M.; Sat., 9 Nov., 3.15 P. M., Pearsall’s; 
Tue., 13 Nov., 6.15 A. M., clubhouse. 

Tite Meadowbrook, Hunt Club met at Hicksville 
last week and had a run of twelve miles over some of 
the roughest country on Long Island. The run was 
over the Hempstead plains, to Jericho, across the 
Wheatley Hills to East Norwich, passing the country 
seats of ex-Com, E. D. Morgan, ex-Sec. William C. 
Whitney, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock and Mr. Kinsley 
Magown. Present were Mr. and Mrs. H. Van Rens- 
selaer Kennedy, Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mr. and 
Mrs, James P. Kennochan, Mr, and Mrs, Oliver W. 
Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kinsley Magown, Mrs. J. E. Smith Hadden, Mr. 
Henry Page, Miss May Bird, Miss Clair Okie, Mr. 
C. R. Hone, Mr. H, L. Herbert and Mr. Max Ste- 
vens, 

A ten mile bicycle road run, gotten up by Mr. 
W. Charch Osborn. Mr Hamilion Fish, Mr. W. H. 
Ladue, Mr. James A, Glover, Mr. William E. Rog- 
ers, Mr, Samuel Sloane, Jr., and Capt. Henry Met- 
calf, was held at Garrisons-on-Hudson, on Fri, 1 
Nov. Prizes were given to the women 

A meeting of women who are interested in good 
government, local and general, was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs, Candace Wheeler, 124 E. 27th St., to 
continue the studies which they commenced last 
spring Prof. Felix Adler madean address. as also 
did Mr. A M. Bishop, describing the different tick- 
ets to be voted for. Present were Mrs. Hilborne 
Rosevelt, Mrs. Everet P. Wheeler, Mrs. La Farge, 
Mrs, Preble Tucker, Mrs. Du Fais, Miss Du Fais, 
Mrs, Robert Abbe, Mrs. J. Shaw Lowell, Miss Min- 
turn, Miss Gallaudet, Mrs, Edward Townsend, Mrs. 
Howland Davis and Mrs, Langster. 

The N. Y. Delta Upsilon Club gave a dinner on 
Wed. eve., 30 Oct., at the Arena, at which thirty- 
four different coll >ges were represenied. Mr, Seaman 
Miller was Toastmaster. Present were Dr. Alexan- 
der Hadden, Judge William Francis Jerome, Mi. 
Theodore Cox, Prof. Francis M. Burdick and Mi 
Ellis J}. Thomas, Letters of regret were read from 
Prot. Borden P, Bowne, dean of the School of Lib 
eral Arts of Boston University; Justice Stephen ] 
Field, of the U.S. Supreme Court; Hon. David A. 
Wells and Mr. E. Beniamin Andrews, Pres. of 
Brown University. The officers for the ensuing year 
were elected, 

The St. Paul's School Alumni Club held its first 
dinner of 1895-96 on Fri, eve., 1 Nov. Present were 
Mr, Herbert Parsons, Mr, Wiliiam Floyd-Jones, Jr.; 
Mr. Philip Bayard, Mr C. D. Breckenridge, Mr. 
Frank Hunter Potter and Dr. J. C. Edgar. 

The ball on Fri. eve., 1 Nov., at the Tuxedo Club, 
was well attended and a very enjoyable aftair. Mr 
H. Casimir De Rham led the cotillon, dancing with 
Miss Sloane. There were about fifty couples. Supper 
was served at midnight, at small tables, in the dining- 
room, and the cotillon was continued afterward. 
Nahan Franko’s new orchestra played alternate'y 
with Lander’s band, Present were Mr. and Mrs. J}. 
R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs, T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and 
Mrs, Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mr.and Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mr, and Mrs. 
Paul Tuckerman, Mr. and Mrs. George G. Griswold, 
Mr. and Mrs, Pierre Lorillard Ronalds, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Francklyn, Mr. and Mrs, Charles B. Al- 
exander, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Minturn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry L. Burnett, Mr. and Mis. Herbert C. 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs, R. Fulton Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. 
Newbold Le Roy Edgar, Mr. and Mrs. Ciarence Cary, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Brown Lord, Mr. and Mrs, Ches. 
H. Coster, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd McK. Garrison 
Mrs, Grenville Kane Mr, and Mrs. Amos T. French, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Seton, Jr.; Miss Waldo, Mr, 
and Mrs. H. W. McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. Walker 
Breese Smith, the Misses Lee, Mrs. Eastman John- 
son, Miss Ethel Johnson, Miss Bonaparte, Miss 
Emily Sloane, Miss Mand Livingston, Mis: Marie 
Churchill, Mrs. William Allen, Mr. Edward N 
Tailer, Mr. F. Brockholst Cutting. Mr. Richard 
Peters, Mr. James Brown Potter, Mr. De Forest 
Manice, Mr. G. Thornton Warren, Mr. Valentine 
Hall, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Jr., and Mr. Mc Dougall 
Hawkes. 
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GOLF 


At the annual meeting of the Lakewood Golf Club. 
held on 28 Oct., the following officers were elected. 
Pres , Mr. Robert Bage Kerr; Vice-Pres., Mr. John 
Miley; Sec.,Mr Jasper Lynch; Treas., Mr. C. C. 
Curtis; Capt., Dr. Paul Kimball, A com. of three 
was appointed to make final arrangements for build- 
ing a more convenient clubhouse. The Board of 
Directors chosen consists of Mr. Francis P. Freemar, 
Mr. George W. Ellis, Mr. Clarence B, Mitchell, Dr. 
C. L. Lindley, Mr. Arthur B. Claflin and Prof. 
James W. Morey, 

The Lakewood Goif Club will hold a three-day 
tournament on 14, 15 and 16 Nov., tor tropies offered 
by the Laurel House and the Lakewood Club. 

Golt piayers trom the St. Andrews, Knollwood, 
Richmond Co., Lakewood, and other clubs, played an 
open invitation tournament on Sat., 2 Nov., on the 
Knollwood Country Club links. Mr. J. R. Chadwick 
won the match with a score of 210, minus 30, net 
180. Mr. Henry W. Taft won second place. Play- 
ing were Mr. J. R. Chadwick, Mr. Henry W. Taft, 
Mr. J. E. Armstrong, Mr. Arthur L, Livermore, Mr. 
M. Graham, Jr.; Mr. A. E. Patterson, Mr. W. K. 
Jewett, Mr. John Reid, Mr. B. S. Tone, Mr. Gran- 
ville W. Garth, Mr. Jasper Lynch, Mr. R. B. Kerr, 
Mr. E. H. Clark, Mr. B, S. de Garmendia, Mr. 
James Park, Mr. William Rauch, Mr. Cyrus F. 
Judson, Mr. Austin P. Kelly, Mr. L. E. Van Etten, 
Mr. P. Gibert-Thébaud, Mr. W. T. Gray, Mr. F. 
A. Walthew and Rev. Roderick Terry. 

A tournament was played on the Tuxedo links on 
election day for a cup offered by Mr. Walker Breese 
Smith Pres. Tuxedo Goif Club. 

A match, open only to club members, will be 
played on Sat., g Nov., on the St. Andrew’s links, for 
a cup offered by Mr, L. B, Stoddard. 

Mr. Bradish Johnson has offered a cup to the 
Westbrook, L. I., Golf Club for the player who 
makes the lowest score during the present month. 

Mr. Edward C. Kent and Mr, Alfred Seton, Jr., 
played off the tie which occurred between them at 
Tuxedo, last week, on Sat., 2 Nov. Mr. Seton won. 

The match for the women’s championship of the 
United States is to be played Sat., 10 Nov., at 
Meadowbrook. The courtesy of the links until the 
day of tie match has been extended to all entrants. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The sale of seats and boxes for the Horse Show, 
which opens at the Madison Square Garden on Mon., 
4 Nov., was held in the concert hall of the Madison 
Square Garden, on Wed. aft., 30 Oct. The attend- 
ance was very large, and the prices paid exceeded 
those of last year. 

The Loan Exhibition of Portraits in aid of St. 
John’s Guild and the Orthopedic Hospital opened on 
Wed., 30 Oct, Receiving were Mrs, Adolph Laden- 
burg, Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Mrs. Marion Story, 
Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. Charles De Rham, Jr.; Mrs, 
Henry Marquand, Mrs. M. Dwight Collier and*Mrs. 
Stuart Coates. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mrs, Isaac Iselin, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Mrs, Peter Duryea, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lanier, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles G, Francklyn, Mrs. Howard 
Potter, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. John R. Drex- 
el, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mrs. Lucius Wilmerding, 
Mrs: David Thompson, Mr. and Mrs, Newbold Le 
Roy, Mrs. Benjamin Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Bacon, Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, Miss 
Emily Sloane, Miss Mary Winthrop, Miss Amy 
Bend, Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grenville Kane, Mrs. Elliot C. Cowdin, Mrs, Trenor 
L. Park, Rev. Dr. William Vibbert, Miss Mary 
Vibbert, Mrs. Hamilton Pell, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Rhinelander 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs, F, de Peyster Foster, Mrs. J. 
Hobart Warren, Mrs. Alfred Bishop Mason, Mrs. 
George H. Bend, Mrs. William L. Strong, . Mrs. 
Jordan L Mott, Jr.; Mrs. John N, Beekman, Mr, 
and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, William 
Butler Duncan, Mr. and Mrs, George B. de Forest, 
Mr. and Mrs, William Bayard Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Rutledge Parson, Mrs. Thomas Newbold, 
Mrs Douglas Robinson, Mrs. Anthony Drexel, Mr. 
and Mrs. J} Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Cotton, Mrs, William Earle Dodge and Mr. and 
Mrs. George L. Rives. Tea will be served in the 
small reception room every Thu, aft. To-day, 7 
Oct., Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr.; Mrs. Robert Bacon, 
Mrs. Marion Story, Mrs. Dwight Collier, Mrs. Regi- 
nald Rives, Mrs, James M. Waterbury, Mrs. Edward 
C. Potter, Mrs. Howard Nott Potter, Mrs, C. F. 
Havemeyer, Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, Miss 
Jeannette Hoyt, Miss Beatrice Bend, Miss Ellen 
Adee and Miss Whittier will preside at the tea-table. 
On Thu., 14 Nov., Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg and Mrs. 
Charles de Rham, Jr., assisted by several young 
women, will presiee, On 21 Nov. Mrs, Henry How- 
land, Mrs, Henry Marquand, Mrs. Stuart Coats and 
Mrs, William Jay will pour tea, 

There is now on exhibition at the Reynolds Art 
Galleries, 286 Fifth Ave., an interesting collection of 
paintings, which are to be sold at auction the end of 
the week. ‘The sale is in order to settle the estate of 
the late Alfred John Reynolds, and in the collection 
are pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Peter Le'y, 
Hogarth, and other well-known artists. 

An exhibition of drawings, illustrating Shake- 
speare’s comedies, is now being held at the Wunder- 
lich Galleries, Broadway, above 17th St. Catalogues 
may be had at the gallery. 


OPERA 


The programme for the first week of Grand Opera, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, which opens on 
Mon. eve., 18 Nov., has been arranged and is as fol- 
lows: Mon, eve., 18 Nov., Romeo et Juliette, with 
M. Jean de Reszké and Miss Frances Saville as Juli- 
ette. This will be Miss Saville’s début in America. 
Wed. eve., 20 Nov., Carmen, with Mile. Emma 
Calvré, M. Victor Maurel and M. Lubert, from the 
Opera Comique, Paris, M. Maurel will sing Esca 
millo, and M. Lubert Don José. Fri. eve., 22 Nov., 
Lohengrin in Italian, with M. Jean de Reszké as 
Lohengrin, M. Edouard de Reszké as Enrico, Mme, 


Nordica as Elsa, Mme. Mantelli as Ortruda,and Herr 
Anton Seid! will be the leader. Sat. Mat., 23 Nov., 
Carmen, with same cast as on Wed. eve. There will 
be opera at popular prices on Sat, evening; the first 
one given will probably be Traviata. The Sunday 
night popular concerts will begin 24 Nov, The ex- 
tra season of German opera will begin 5 Dec. The 
subscription sale of boxes and tickets is closed. 

There will be a season of French and Italian music 
given at the Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, 12 
Nov , under the direction of Mr, Gustav Hinrichs. 
Miss Emma Nevada will be the prima donna, and M. 
Guiseppe Del Puente first baritone. 


LECTURES 


The Weekly Literary Club held its first meeting of 
the season on Thu. aft., 31 Oct., at the residence of 
Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, 528 Fifth Ave. The meet- 
ings of the Club will be held every Thu. morn, at 
Mrs. Guernsey's. The following lectures will be 
given: 7 Nov., The Faust Legends; 14 Nov, The 
Blood Covenant in Faust; 21 Nov., The Witches 
Kitchen; 28 Nov., The Second Part of Faust; § 
Dec., The Symbolism of the Second Part; and 
12 Dec., The Redemption of Faust. After the lec- 
ture the Club will go to the Warldorf to lunch. 


DIED 


Capt. Joseph Lentilhon, Vice-president of the 7th 
Reg. Veteran Association, Mon., 28 Oct. 
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RULES 


(1) Thewnter’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
tovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


DUTIES OF AN USHER. To T.S. T , Boston.— 
Will you kindly tell me what are the duties of an 
usher at a wedding and the reception following. 

The duties of an usher at a wedding are to conduct 
and show guests to their seats inchurch. The ushers 
stand at the door of the church, and conduct the 
guests to pews. They should know the members or 
the family and intimate friends, and they should use 
tact and discretion in placing them. A white ribbon 
is usually placed across the aisle, about eight pews 
from the front, the space in front of which is reserved 
for the families of bride and bridegroom. One sits 
on the right, the other on the left. At the entrance 
of the bride the ushers go up the aisle, or nave of the 
church, to be more technical, in advance of the pro- 
cession. They go down in the same order. 

At the reception at the house, they should escort 
the guests up tothe bridal party when they offer con- 
gratulations, and should regard themselves as hosts, 
and make themselves agreeable. They form a part 
of the party at the table of the bride and bridegroom 
at the breakfast or luncheon. 


SPATS—Cowes CoaTts—Pumps- New WaiIstT- 
COAT—SHOT-EFFECT TROUSERS. E. C., Missouri. 
—(1) What is the smartest color for spats, to be worn 
with patent leather walking shoes ? 

(2) Has the Cowes coat any outside pockets this 
season? If so, where? 

(3) And are pumps the proper foot wear with this 
suit / 

(4) Has the brown linen waistcoat been replaced 
by some other colored material, or will it hold its 
own through this winter? 

(5) Where can the shot-effect trouser goods that 
your “ Him” speaks of be obtained, or rather, or- 
dered ? 

(1)Drab or dark gray spats should be worn with 
dark gray trousers. With entire black, black spats. 

(2) The Cowes coat is made without outside pock- 
ets this season. Have one put in, however, a lower 
—~ as it is convenient and does not destroy shape of 

oat, 

(3) Pumps are the proper footgear to be worn with 
this suit, 

(4) Corduroy waistcoats are being worn somewhat, 
and now and then with frock coat a dark waistcoat 
with tiny polka dots, but the brown linen will not be 
WOrn much during the winter. Leather waistcoats 
are also worn. However, fancy waistcoats, except 
in a few cases, are not the best of form. One can 
wear them in summer, but winter brings with it a 
greater severity of dress. 

(5) The goods you mentioned can be obtained at E. 
T wyeffort’s, maker of men’s clothes, 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


EVENING DRESS—STITCHING FOR GLOVES— 
TROUSERS. Rob Roy, Pennsylvania.— (1) Is it smart 
or correct to have a dress suit made with a velvet 
collar? 

(2) What kind of stitching should there be on 
evening gloves on the back. 

(3) Is black stitching worn at all ? 

(4) What is the most fashionable collar to wear 
with evening dress? 

(5) Should cuffs have round or square corners? 

(6) Will the trousers be worn with creases this 
winter? 

(1) Velvet collars on evening coats are worn some- 
what, and have been considered smart by ultra-fash- 
ionable men, Vogue personally does not approve of 
them. The fashion is fleeting, and the coats this 
year are made without them. 

(2, 3) For evening gloves one should have stitching. 

(4) A stiff standing collar is the best form with 
evening dress, but a high, all-round, turn-down collar, 
known variously as the “* Essex ’’ or the “* Gotham,”” 
1s quite smart. 

(5) Cuffs should have round corners, and, of course, 
be attached to the shirt. 





(6) Evening trousers will be slightly creased; other 
trousers more definitely creased than last season. 


INCONSPICUOUS TRAVELING COSTUME FOR 
BRIDE. H., California.—Will you kindly inform 
me what would be the proper color for a bride’s trav- 
eling dress? As I shall be married in the costume, 
how would you advise me to have it Made? Also, 
what kind of a hat? Whatcolor gloves? As I expect 
to take a sea voyage, the costume cannot be anything 
very showy, and I wish it to look as far from being a 
bride's dress as possible, 

There are lovely shades in Havana browns, olive- 
greens and tans, any one of which will be suitable 
tor your traveling dress. 

As to its make, Vogue strongly advises you to have 
a skirt and jacket of the cloth, and a pretty silk bod- 
ice, trimmed with lace, jet passementerie or any trim- 
ming you may fancy, For instance, if you have a 
dark olive cloth skirt and jacket, the bodice may be 
of silk of a little lighter shade, trimmed with bands 
of écru lace insertion, with crush collar and belt of 
olive-green velvet. The sleeves (mutton-leg shape) 
may be trimmed in the same way or with epaulettes 
ot wide écrulace. By not wearing the jacket at the 
ceremony, you will thus have a pretty wedding dress, 
which is at once converted intoa traveling gown when 
you don the jacket. Some fur trimming on the latter 
would be very appropriate, If you do not care for 
green, any of the shades of brown are equally desir- 
able. 


A LiTTLE MAID's DANCING PaRTY. San Jose.— 
Mamma has given me permissionto give a dancing 
party I should like, It wiil be winter, and we must 
have all the grates, so could you suggest something 
nice or dainty (not too expensive, as I will have at 
least thirty) and something wintery for this southern 
climate. 

The letter from our charming little San Jose friend 
occasions some thought, as her questions are rather 
vague. A dancing party cannot be very odd, as one 
such party very much resembles another, therefore 
we must suppose the little maid means something odd 
in the way of decoration. Before we come to that, 
however, let us suggest, as a beginning, that she cail 
her féte a calico party, and request her young friencs 
to come in fancy diess, the costumes to be made 
entirely out of calico. It is easy and very inexpen- 
sive to make up fancy dresses from cotton materials, 
such as Little Bo-peeps, gypsies, peasants, flower- 
girls, pages, little Lord Fauntleroys, Dolly Vardens, 
fairies, imps, little Buttercups, etc. A number of 
children diessed in costume make a lovely picture, 
and such a party is always a very merry and uncon- 
ventional one, If she wants wintry effects, she may 
suggest to her little friends to come dressed as Rus- 
sians, Esquimaux, Swedish and Norwegian peasants, 
Santa Claus or snow children, For decoration, noth- 
ing is prettier than branches of evergreens, or tiny 
trees, placed in vases around the rooms, ‘They can 
be covered with frost and icicles, and look very 
pretty. The frostings and icicles are sold in all the 
large toy shops in New York and Boston, being 
manufactured expressly for Christmas trees, and are 
very inexpensive. Little transparent colored balls 
among the branches would add tothe effect, Vogue 
can imagine the little correspondent, dressed in white 
satine (satine is admissible at a calico party) made in 
a Polish costume, trimmed with swansdown, swans- 
down around the cap, on the basque, on the skirt, and 
around the top of the boots, receiving her friends at 
the door of the drawing-room, and making a picture 
fair to look upon, At supper-time the ices may be 
made in snowball shape, and heaped up in a minia- 
ture sleigh. 


A WINTER OvercoaT. E. H., Princeton, N. J. 
— Would a black Melton be in good form for this 
winter (if getting only one overcoat), and should it 
be made up with single-stitched seams or welt seams 
with raw edges? 

Your letter has not miscarried and the reply to your 
former questions you will find in Vogue of 24 Oct. 
You must remember that it takes at least two weeks 
to answer any question propounded to a weekly pa- 
per, especially when communications arrive after the 
day of sending to press, Now as regards your Melton 
overcoat. Black or blue, with a velvet collar, andthe 
length falling just a little below the knee. The sin- 
gie-stitched seams are to be preferred. 


Murti. A Reader, Rochester.—Will you kindly 
tell me the signification of the word “* mufti’’ as used 
by As Seen By Him? Have found the word, but do 
not see how it applies. 

The word ** mufti,”’ as used by clubmen in Lon- 
don, means dress for the morning, partially négligé, 
or golfing, cycling or any other costume which is not 
considered formal dress. Dress, as distinguished from 
mufti, means the frock coat and top hat, etc., which 
every Englishman is expected to wear after midday 
intown. The term originated with officers in the 
East India service, and was also taken up by the 
Guards, 


TuxEpo Coat. R. W., Wisconsin.—To enable 
me to adequately write an article settling a contro- 
versy which is at present disturbing the peace of mind 
of the gilded youth of our city, would it be too much 
trouble for you to answer me the following questions : 
When is the Tuxedo coat properly worn, and when 
not? I take this view, that it is essentially the 
evening dress of men when unaccompanied by 
women, That is, at clubs, stag dinners, visits to the 
theatre when unaccompanied by women, and so on ; 
but I maintain that it should never be worn when 
women are of the party, even at home, and further 
affirm that it should only be worn with a black tie. 

A compendium of the rules laid down for evening 
dress by Vogue are as follows: The evening suit is 
donned for all social occasions that occur after sunset. 
Dinners, theatres, balls, receptions, calls and assem 
blies of every social nature. The Tuxedo coat is 
worn at stag dinners, and on all occasions of a semi- 
informal nature. Unless men are going to a dance, 
to a dinner, to a reception, to the opera, to the play, 
or any other place where ladies will be present or 
accompanying them, the Tuxedo can be worn. It is 
a man’s coat, to be worn in the presence of men. It 
is a dress smoking jacket, nothing more. However, 
if you go to the play unaccompanied by a woman, if 
you dine at the club, or at home, then you may wear 








the Tuxedo. In fact, if you are a married man, and are 
a bit informal in your way, you can wear it at dinner, 
when there 1s no one else present but your wife, or 
even if an intimate friend should drop in, your wife 
consenting. In fact, for two winters in New York 
men have been wearing Tuxedo coats to the pla 

when thev are even accompanied by women, or the 

have been seen at the Waldorf or at Delmonico’s 2 

supper after the play in these coats. Your idea that j 

should never be worn when women are of the party, 
even at home, is theoretically, perhaps, correct, but i: 
is not always followed, even in the smartest house: 
In summer and in the country it is almost universal! 

worn, even at dances. It first made its America 

appearance at one of the Tuxedo dances, at the clut 

house, and hence its name. In Paris it is worn on 
almost formal occasions, and each year sees that it i 
more universally used than the season previous. | 

fact, it is so becoming and easy, that I see for it the 
place of the dress coat of the future. At present it 
should only be worn with a black tie. 


WINTER SHORT COAT. West, Wisconsin.—I am 
to have made a short cloth coat for street wear for thi 
winter, What cloth would you suggest? I had 
thought of cadet- blue beaver, but the tailor here say 
the color will not be worn this winter. What do you 
think of Persian lamb cloth? 

Cadet-blue will not be worn this winter to any 
extent, and Vogue advises you to have a coat made 
of any of the new cloakings now in fashion. Beaver 
cloths, cheviots, Bedford cords bouclés and covert 
cloths are all used for tailor-made jackets Send to 
Altman’s, Simpson, Crawford & Simpson’s, or Lord 
& Taylor’s for samples of the above, if your own tailor 
does not have them, and you may then take your 
choice, Persian lamb cloth is not to be recom- 
mended. 


SUITABLE MATERIAL FOR TUXEDO SuIT. J. Tt 
M., Illinois.—Will you please give me full dire: 
tions in regard to having a Tuxedo suit made for my 
husband as a Christmas present? Kind of cioth, 
length of coat, style collar, vest, etc. 

(2) State when and where it is proper to wear it, 
and at what hour? 

(3) What kind of tie is worn with 1t? 

A Tuxedo suit would be very smart made of a dress 
worsted or vicuna, or crépe worsted. It should be 
made with a shawl collar, very long, of silk, extend- 
ing to the waist, with one hole for a boutonniére. 
The lapels should be sharply slanted. The roll or 
shawl collar should be of moderate width, and there 
should be no outside pockets to the coat or jacket. 
The waistcoat should be cut shield-shape, with four 
buttons, The trousers should be moderately wide, 
with no spring. 

(2) The Tuxedo, or Cowes, or dinner, or smoking 
Jacket or suit is worn at home at dinner in the eve- 
ning, on all informal evening occasions, to the play 
in the evening, at stag parties, bacheior dinners, etc. 
In other words, aman should always wear his Tuxedo 
in the evening, except on very formal occasions, din- 
ners, dances, weddings, receptions, etc., when he 
dons the full dress or evening dress. 

(3) The tie should be of black satin, self-tied. 


TABLE COVERS AND LAMP SHADES. C., NEW 
York.—(1) Will you kindly tell me where I can get 
a stamped linen table cover with medalions such as 
you describe in the number ot 10 Oct. 

(2) Also where I can buy the silk tulle for lamp 
shades, 

(3) Whatis the best shape in wire frames ? 

(1) The colored linen table covers with white 
medalions inserted in the borders mentioned in the 
10 Oct, issue of Vogue, under head of Little Econo- 
omies, came from the Philadelphia Decorative Art 
Society, and that association will no doubt send you 
a stamped one to embroider if you write to them. It 
is more than probable that the covers are sold by the 
Decorative Art Society of NewYork, in East Twenty- 
second Street, by Bessie La Paix, and by Dana, of 
West T wenty-second Street. 

(2) Any of the large dry goods shops have silk-tul!e 
for sale, and if you send for samples, you can choose 
the colors you desire tohave, The prices and widths 
are marked on the samples 

(3) The wire frames are of medium size, as a rule, 
although small ones are much in vogue. They may 
be round, or pagoda-shaped, or melon-shaped, as you 
prefer. Wethink the round shape move desirable 
for the tulle shades, however. 


A MENU FOR A PARTY oF Six. P. N., Cincin- 
nati.—Will you kindly advise me at your earliest 
convenience of a dainty menu (fora paity of six) to 
be given at a club after the theatre, 

Manhattan Cocktails, ‘oysters, bouillon, cham- 
pagne,terrapin or roast partridge, with salads, ices, 
coffee. 


WEDDING Customs. To J. M.—(1) Which are 
preferable, glacé or suéde white gloves to wear with 
a white satin bridal gown? What is the correct 
length for the gloves if sleeves come to hand? 

(z) In having a wedding gift engraved, should the 
surname or Christian name of the bride be placed on 
the gift? 

(3) Atachurch wedding at noon, should the church 
be darkened? If “* yes,’’ would you advise using 
banquet, or piano lamps and candelabras at the front 
of the church, among the decorations, and palms, 
ete , and having the globes of the lamps in the church 
shaded with church shades, the church not having 
gas, nor electric light? 

(4) Would you advise having the house darkened 
when a wedding breakfast is to be immediately after 
the ceremony? 

(5) Isit customary and good form for the immedi 
ate relatives of a bride elect to attend divine service 
on the Sunday preceding the wedding / 

(6) Should wedding gifts be shown to any one bu! 
the immediate relatives of the bride and groom befor< 
the day of the wedding? For instance, if there are 
callers at the home of the bride before the day of th 
wedding? 

(1) With a white satin bridal gown white suéd¢ 
gloves should be worn; the sleeves of the gown 
should be very full and come only to the elbow, the 
gloves, twenty-button length, reaching up and going 
well under the edge of the sleeve; but if the sleeves of 
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your gown reach to the hand, six-button gloves are 


long enough. The sleeves should be pulled up a lit- 
tle and the gloves wrinkled on the wrist. 

(2) It is customary to have only the initials of the 
bride engraved on wedding gifts ; three initials, if she 
has a middle name. From a relative, or very inti- 
mate friend, and on a personal present, like jewelry, 
the Christian name might be engraved alone, or the 
full name—never the surname alone. On silver it is 
much better form to have only the initials, 

(3) For noon church weddings the church is never 
darkened, the sun shining on the bride being sup- 
posed to bring luck and the stained glass of the 
church windows subduing the light. If your church 
has not stained glass windows, it would be well to 
shade the light by draping them with evergreen 
branches or vines, masses of green, that the light 
would come effectively through, especially those near 
the altar. You might shade the windows first with 
a thin cheese cloth of pink or red, and put the green 
touches against that, which would make a preity 
light; but do not have any artificial lighting in the 
church 

(4) The house for the reception and wedding break- 
fast is usually darkened, and lighted with shaded lar ps, 
which can be used very effectively among the palms 
and plants of the house decoration. 

(5) The immediate family of the bride elect usu 
ally go to church on the Sunday preceding the cere- 
mony ; even if that were totake place on Monday, it 
would be perfectly good form for them to appear. 

(6) It is not the fashion for presents to be dis- 
played at the wedding reception ; they may be shown 
to as many people as one pleases before the wedding 
day ; then in New York, they are usually packed 
and sent to a safe deposit company before the wed- 
ding, to be kept untilthe newly married pair go to 
house-keeping. 

E riQUETTE OF CRESTS, STATIONERY. ToC. A, 
F.—Will Vogue kindly explain the etiquette of 
crests? I submit some questions on a few points 
upon which I am quite undecided. 

(1) Is it usual for men and women in the polite 
world to affix their seals to their correspondence? 
(a) How large should the crest be? (b) What signifi- 
cance, if any, is there 1n the coior of the wax used ? 

(2) Should the crest be stamped upon the station- 
ery? (a) Ifso,should it bein color or in blank? 
(b) On what part of the page should it be placed ? 

(3) Does the motto ever appear with the crest, 
whether used as a seal or stamped upon the station- 
ery? (a) Where? 

(4) In what connection may the coat of arms be 
used? 

(5) Can Vogue recommend a manual upon Her- 
aldry that 1s not too technical. Something that would 
give the layman a tolerably definite idea of marshal- 
ing arms, etc, ? 

(6) The last cards I received from my stationer 
were engraved in small block letters. Is this style 
being used to the exclusion of script, or are both per- 
missible ? 

(7) I sign myself as, for illustration, “ J. James 
Smith,”’ and my present cards are inscribed that way. 
pide be better to make them read “ John James 
Smit ? . 

(t) It is proper and customary for the envelope to 
be closed with the wax seal bearing an impression of 
the sender’s coat-armor or the crest alone. This 
custom has been in use for centuries. (a) If the crest 
is used alone, it occupies the whole space within the 
seal circle. When the armor, including crest, is used, 
the crest would be small, as it would then be above 
the shield. The circle of the seal usually equals in 
diameter a five-cent piece. (b) There is no heraldic 
significance or rule regarding the color of the wax. 
Red isthe usual color, and black for families in 
mourning. If preferred, you can use a wax that will 
give the color of the shield; or if that is gold or sil- 
ver, then that of the principal charge upon the shield, 
as when the shield or crest is blue—azure—use a blue 
wax. 

(2) When desired, the crest may be stamped upon 
the stationary alone or over the shield. This is cus- 
tomary whether a seal is used or not. Always have 
the crest p'aced directly upon the helmet in any 
usage, (a) It should be either colored in its proper 
tinctures or with the tinctures indicated heraldically ; 
also when embossed without color, Never have the 
armor in unheraldic colors, or all in one, even if it be 
used to represent one of several tinctures on the 
arms. Above all, bronzes, except gold and silver 
when called for in the olazon, should never ve used. 
(b) The crest or achievement is properly placed in 
the centre of the upper third of the front page of tte 
note paper, without regard to its size or shape. 

(3) The motto may be used with crest or shield in 
seals, on wax or stamped on paper. (a) Always un- 
der the crest or shield in both cases. When known 
to have been the family cry of battle, it is placed 
over helmet and crest also in both cases. 

(4) The coat of arms may be used as stated above. 
The armorial bearings on the shield are by far more 
correct for use than the crest alone, which is but an 
heraldic accessory of the armor. 

(5) The following books are very good for your 
purpose : 

Heraldry, Ancient and Modern, by S. T. Aveling. 
London and New York: Warue & Co., 1891— 
about $1.50. 

Glossary of Terms Used in Heraldry. New Edi- 
tion. Oxford and London: Parker & Co., 1894. 
This is more in price, but a much larger work and 
finely illustrated. 

Handbook of Heraldry, by John E. Cussans. 
Fourth Edition. London: Chatto & Windus., 1893 
—about $2.50. 

Marshalling arms is the most difficult part of her- 
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aldry, but with careful reading of any one of the 
above books you will attain knowledge sufficient for 
general use, 

(6) Not to the exclusion of script, but preterable, 
being considered smarter. This small block black 
letter is known technically to printers as gothic—a 
name that has no descriptive significance apart from 
typographic nomenclature. 

(7) Signing names is strictly a matter of individual 
taste where there is notitle. You have the conspicu- 
ous examples 01 G. Washington, A, Lincoln, Ulysses 
S. Grant, Grover Cleveland, William Waldorf Astor, 
C. Vanderbilt, Joseph H. Choate, Henry C, Potter, 
George Peabody Wetmore, J. J. Van Alen, Ogden 
Goelet, George Francis Train, Richard Watson Gil- 
der, Bret Harte, etc.,etc. There seems to be no rule 
about the matter, and no definite fashion. Vogue 
should recommend your using as much or just as 
little of your name as you find most dignified And 
the earlier in life one comes to a decision in this 
regard, the better. Many a man has been heavily 
handicapped through his career by an absurd name 
that he cannot shake off and when he is not yet 
conspicuous he can easily determine the form of his 
name. 

And it would be both a merciful and judicious 
thing for parents to have children given, when chris- 
tened, a number of names including those of all the 
aunts or uncles who ned conciliation, all the grand- 
parents, all the host that usually skirmish about the 
hapless infant to foist upon it a cognomen that it 
would spurn in righteous wrath were it in the least 
able to enter its protest. If the infant gets an assort- 
ment of names he is certainly well christened, and 
later he can choose for himself in a matter that is 
really serious. 

Make your visiting cards read as vou please. Even 
the plain nemes that you select illustrate your ques- 
tion, viz., Smith is more dignified as John James 
Smith than J. James Smith or J, J. Smith. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 


Wer as an amusement, has become 
a widespread interest for women. 
A feature of metropolitan life is 
the numerous whist clubs, which meet once a 
week, and many women take lessons in whist 
from Miss Gertrude Clapp, who has a wide- 
spread reputation as an instructor, and who 
will conduct this department in Vogue. 
Vogue invites whist questions from its 
readers, Any point that is obscure in these 
lessons as they are published from week to 
week will be elucidated upon inquiry. 
Abbreviations : T—Trump, #—Clubs, +=— 
Diamonds, #—Spades, y—Hearts, A—Ace, 
Kg—King, Qn—Queen, Knv—Knave. 


HAND 1.* 
ELEMENTARY, BUT ILLUSTRATING WHIST PER- 
CEPTION. 
Game 
7 points without honors. 
Score, 


A-B = 4; Y-Z=—6. 
Four of Clubs (+ 4) turned up. 
The Hands: 
A’s hand: # A. Knv. g. 
Kg. Qn. Knv. ro @ Qn. 8. 6. 
B’s hand: #Kg. Qn. 3. y Knv, 3 # A. 
8.7.5.4.¢A. 10. 9. 
Z’s hand: #6. 5. 4. 9 A. Kg. 4.2. #9. 
6. 4. 6 9..q@ ¥. 
Y’s hand: # ro. 8.7. 4 Qn. 9.8. 7. 6. 
#3. ¢Kg. Knv. 5. 2. 


2. y 10. §. @ 


A 
Z ¥ 
B 
The Play 

Trick 1: 
A leads @ Kg. 
Y plays ¢ 3. 
B plays ¢ 4. 
Z plays #2. Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, o. 
Remark : 


To lead a Kg. you have Ace or Qn., or 
both, possibly only three cards in that suit, 
never more than four. 

Inference : 

A would not lead from three cards, as this 
is his original lead, so has four spades. 


A has not any suit of five or more cards or 
he would have lead from that. As your orig- 
inal lead should be from your longest suit, 
everyone having played their lowest spade, no 
one has called for trumps. 

Trick 2: 

A leads @ 10. 

Y plays + 7 (trump). 

B plays @ 5. - 

Z plays ¢ 6. 

Remark : 

A had no reason to think anyone would be 
short in spades (in Trick 1), as all played 
low. 

Inference : 

¢ Qn. Knv. exactly are marked in A’s 
hand to all. 

B and Z should place every spade. 

A places ¢ Ace and at least one other in 
B’s hand, or he would have played Ace even, 
if Y had trumped ¢ 10, °o as to unblock his 
partner’s suit. 

[Note : Unblocking means to leave the 
control of the suit in the stronger hand. ] 

Trick 3: 

Y leads y 7. 

B plays » 3. 

Z plays y Kg. 

A plays y 10. Tricks: Y-Z, 2—A-B, 1. 

Remark: A having four trumps and his 
strong suit established once, no one having 
asked for trumps, begins a signal for trumps 
by playing an unnecessarily high card in hearts. 
when he plays a lower card in the next round 
of that suit, he will complete the signal. 

[Note: A signal for trumps is playing an 
unnecessarily high card, and following it with 
a lower one in the same suit. ] 

Trick 4: 

Z leads y Ace. 

A plays y 5. 

Y plays y 6. 

B plays y Knv. Tricks: Y-Z, 3—A-B, 1. 

Inference : 

A has signaled for trumps. 
trumps the first opportunity. 

Y has shown more than four hearts, origin- 
ally having played a lower heart that he lead 
in the preceding round of hearts. Y lead y 7 
and now plays y 6. 

Z knows Y lead from y 5 exactly, as he 
has y 4 and » 2, andy 5 and y 3 have been 
played in the first round at hearts. 

Trick 5: 

Z leads ¢ 9. 

A plays # Knv. 

Y plays + 8. (trump). 

B plays #7. Tricks: 

Inference : 

¢ 8 must be Y’s lowest trump, as he knows 
B has @ Ace. 

Remark : 

Z having seen A’s trump signal, gives his 
partner a chance to make a trick by trumping, 
even though weak in trumps himself. Z's 
wisdom is open to criticism and question, as 
Z might have had four trumps, and disliked 
to be forced, his heart suit being established. 
Y and Z gain a trick as it happens, by Z 
forcing his partner in this hand, but this 
proves nothing. 

Trick 6: 

Y leads ¢ 2. 

B plays @ Ace. 

Z plays ¢ 3. 

A plays ¢ 8. 

Remark : 

B played badly to play ¢ Ace second in 
hand, even to answer his partner’s signal for 
trumps. B should have inferred that since Z 
returned his partner's suit of hearts (see trick 
4) he had no other strong suit of his own, 
and B should have played # 9 in any event on 
4 2. 

Trick 7: 

B leads # Kg. (trump). 

Z plays + 4 (trump ). 

A plays + 2 (trump ). 


Tricks: Y-Z, 1—A-B, 1. 


B must lead 


Y-Z, 4—A-B, 1. 


Trick: A-B, 2—Y-Z, 4. 
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Y plays # 10 (trump). Tricks: 
—Y-Z, 4. 

Remark : 

B must play higher of two and highest of 
three trumps, in response to his partner's sig- 
nal, always. 

Inference : 

+ Ace in A’s hand, probably. 

Trick 8 : 

B leads # Qn. (trump). 

Z plays # 5 (trump). 

A plays + 9 (trump). 

Y discards y 8. Tricks: A-B, 4—Y-Z, 4. 

Remark : 

Y discards wisely. He sees he cannot 
make his hearts, trumps being against him, 
and since B played @ Ace (in trick 6) he has 
the control of the ¢ suit. 

Trick 9: 

B leads + 3 (trumps ). 

Z plays # 6 (trumps). 

A plays # Knv. (trumps ). 

Y discards y 9. Tricks: A-B, 5—Y-Z, 4. 

Inference : 

A has the longtrump. (The last trump of 
all is called the long trump. ) 

Trick 10: 

A leads # Qn. 

Y discards @ 5. 

B plays # Ace. 

Z discards y 2. 

Remark : 

B takes his partner's trick in spades, as he 
has the 13th spade, which is as good asa 
trump, and will give his partner a discard. 

Trick 11: 

B leads ¢ 8. 

Z discards y 4. 

A discards ¢ 6. 

Y discards ¢ Knv. 


A-B, 3 


Tricks : A-B, 6—Y-Z, 4. 


Tricks: A-B, 7—Y- 


When A discards ¢ 6, B, Z and Y note that 
A also began a signal in diamonds on trick 6, 
he having played ¢8. This is often done 
fearing your partner may not have observed 
your signal in the first suit. With a fine 
partner this is not necessary, and it is better 
not to do it, as you would rather your adver- 
saries should not see your signal. 

Trick 12: 

B leads ¢ 10. 

Z plays ¢ 4. 

A plays ¢ Qn. 

Y plays ¢ Kg. Tricks : 

Remark : 

B should now see that he lost a trick when 
he played Ace on Y’s lead of @ 2 (trick 6). 
Had he played ¢ 9, he would now have ¢ 
Ace, and have taken Y's Kg. 

Trick 13: 

Y leads y Qn. 

B discards ¢ 9. 

Z discards ¢ 7. 

A plays # Ace. Tricks : 

Remark : 

Y and Z have saved the game. They 
could not have done this if B had played low 
in diamonds on trick 6, and A, after trumps 
were out (trick 10), had led ¢ Qn. 

[Note : The number of tricks won, after 
six tricks have been taken on either side, is 
called the score. ] 

* Copyright, 1895, By Gertrude Clapp. 


Y-Z, 5—A-B, 7. 


A-B, 8—Y-Z, 5. 


Books Recetvep —The Charlatan, by Robert 
Buchanan and Henry Murray: F. Tennyson Neely. 
The Right to Love, by Dr. Max Nordau: F. Tenny- 
son Neely. Bernicia, by Amelia E, Barr: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Stops of Various Quills, by W. D. 
Howells: Harper & Brothers, A Cumberland Ven- 
detta and Other Stories, by John Fox, Jr.: Harper & 
Brothers. His Father's Son, by Brander Mathews: 
Harper & Brothers. Mentone Cairo and Carfu, by 
Constance Fenimore Woolson: Harper & Brothers. 
The Sowers, by Henry Seton Merriman: Harper & 
Brothers. Sir Quixote of the Moors, by John Buchan: 
Henry Holt & Co. The Second Jungle Book, by 
Rudyard Kipling: The Century Co. Mary Ron- 
ald’s Century Cook Book: The Century Co. Casa 
Braccio, by F. Marion Crawford : Macmillan & Co. 
in the Smoke of War, by Walter Raymond: Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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[ | Umility is no longer universally regarded as a desirable characteristic of the woman sex. Ag- 


novels and essays, and the spaniel-like humbleness, once deemed the flower of perfected 
womanhood, is everywhere derided by the representative women who are helping themselves to college 
education, professional attainment and personal independence. But in spite of all that the energetic 
ladies of progress have been able to accomplish in the line of awakening in their sisters, a sense 
of the dignity of self-reverence, there are still large numbers of women who see no degradation in 
s:lf-effacement and self-depreciation. 


Conspicuous among the women who regard themselves as being of little account are the mothers. 
Not, of course, the metropolitan variety that acts out the réle of drawing-room queen, but the mother 
as she exists in thousands of middle-class homes. Married in early girlhood, the exactions of 
wifehood and motherhood for years engaged all her energies of body and mind, to the exclusion of 
other interests. At fifty she is still the family convenience. Her girls and boys have fine phy- 
siques, the result of physical culture, and mental training and social intercourse have made them intel- 
ligent and easy in their bearing. But the mother’s once good figure has been disfigured by maternity 
and over-exertion ; her hands enlarged and coarsened by unremitting service ; and, since in her over- 
busy life there has been no time for books, her mind is a blank on all topics save those of domestic 
concern. Her social life having been mainly restricted to intercourse with relatives of a type similar to 
her own, she is constrained and embarrassed before the educated, well-bred associates of her children. 


Imbued with the old idea that woman was born to serve, and that resistance to the demands of 
children or husband was unworthy of a ‘‘true wife and mother,’’ the mother at fifty resigns herself to 
being a tolerated old woman, thankful for civility from her near relatives, and humbly grateful for 
any kindly notice from acquaintances. ‘There are few things more pathetic to a woman who loves 
her sex than the excessive humility of mothers. If a younger woman seeks their society and offers 
them any of the little attentions that make intercourse between women so charming, the mothers are 
so very, very grateful, andthey say so humbly, ‘<I cannot understand what a young woman like your- 
self, in the full tide of a prosperous career, surrounded by appreciative friends, should see to interest you 
in an old woman like me.’ Imagine a man of fifty referring to himself as an old man, and expressing 
his profound gratitude for attention from men only fifteen or twenty years his junior. In a mixed 
company the mothers are usually ignored by the other sex, and conscious and uncomfortable in their 
best gowns, they have frequently the mortification of seeing their husbands playing the gallant while 
they are passé wall flowers. Occasionally a man kinder than the generality of young people will de- 
vote himself for awhileto the mother. Her appreciation of any such civility is pathetic in its intensity. 


The same amount of conscientious, concentrated, intelligent effort continued 
through thirty years in any other than the domestic profession, would find the 
woman at fifty cultivated, appreciated, sought for and independent. Case after case 
comes to mind, a recent one being that of a woman physician of repute interested in 
voice culture, who at fifty-nine is about to begin an elaborate scientific treatment of 


handsome physician instantly aroused the interest of every man and woman 
presented to her. Here was no worn-out domestic ‘‘old woman,”’ grateful for 
crumbs of civility, but a cultured member of society, who although gracious in 
manner, accepted the attentions she received as matters of course. 


The mother at fifty, if she had wisely ordered her life, could also occupy 
an honored position. But the lesson she would have to exemplify in her life 
is I have rights as well as duties; andshe must also teach husband and children 
that they have duties as well as rights, so far as she is concerned. The spread 
of education among women, and the general acceptance of the truth that self-rever- 
ence is a finer trait than humility, will eventually bring about the disappearance of 
the self-abased type of mother. God speed the day. 
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THE VAIL OF THE TEMPLE 


(Concluded from Vogue of 31 October.) 


A young officer, a trifler, had amused himself with a girl, 
and having won her affections she is betrayed into showing 
her feelings. He evades a declaration and leaves on a 
military expedition. Returning some months later he finds 
the girl the wife of an infliential man. Thinking it possible 
she may be of use to him he seeks her out, and by means of 
the story of a princess seeks to create the impression that he 
could not ask for her hand, for a reason he could not explain. 
He concludes his narrative with the words of the opening 
paragraph, 

“6 Hive told you all the story and I must 
go now. I’ve an engagement at the 
Metropolitan, with Blair.”’ 

«« No, the story is neither finished nor com- 
plete. The engagement will wait; you can 
break it. I am going to finish the story—and 
add to it. I shall not call the heroine a prin- 
cess, for she was not; only a young girl 
desperately in love. Besides, the princesses in 
tairy tales are always as good as they are 
beautiful. I—that is, the girl was not that. 
This is my version.” 

«Once upon a time there lived a girl who 
had been brought up with high ideals, to 
believe every knight ready to fight, to live 
and to die in the cause of distressed beauty. 
She had just come from a convent life, just 
made her first steps in the big, hard world, 
though then she thought it a loving, kind 
world. Well, as you said, the girl and the 
knight met, and although at first she gave him 
little notice, in time she came to love him as 
few girls love now-a-days, with a love me- 
dizval and heroic in its intensity. She would 
gladly have died for him, or have lived for 
him, which, she has learned now, is far 
harder. She was one of those who are so 
trusting—or so foolish—that they would give 
up the world for love, thinking at the time it 
and honor well lost. _ Perhaps the fact that 
she had in her veins the blood of Southern 
Italy had something to do with a devotion so 
un-American. Had the knight said, ‘come 
with me,” she would have followed him and 
left everything. But, as you know, he said 
nothing. He needed no words, for he was 
a good actor. You need not look grieved ; 
he was an actor. He lured the girl on— 
but not too far. He was an ‘officer and a 
gentleman,’ and he dared not risk his com- 
mission by any rashness. The girl didn’t 
unlerstand this then; she believed the 
fictions he made up to deceive her, so she 
was absurdly happy for a year; desperately 
happy, as it seems in the light of past events, 
Then there came a time when the knight went 
away, two thousand long miles away. Oh! I 
know he was ordered away; I understand 
that. It might as well have been to another 
world. A hundred miles was more than she 
had ever traveled in her short life. 

‘¢ Well, the soldier came to her one day when 
she was alone, to take his leave. He expected 
regret at the parting, but those soft, dark eyes 
of his looked a skilfully feigned anguish. 
The girl waited for him to tell her now, that 
he loved her. But, he turned to go, his hand 
was on the curtain of the door, when the girl 
called him back. 

«¢Tt is not a pleasant story to tell, yet I shall 
take it as my punishment. The knight looked 
at the girl, saw a face burning with shame and 
excitement ; saw two eyes following all his 
motions, as if her soul depended upon him. 
He stood there a little undecided. The girl 
saw his indecision and misinterpreted his si- 
lence, so she spoke herself. She said that if 
he went away without her she should kill her- 
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selt. She groveled at his feet, if not literally, 
figuratively. She threw herself into his arms 

.andhe held herthere. She knew the last 
happy moments, the last unembittered mo- 
ments of her pitifully short life as he kissed 
her hot lips and lied plausibly to her; told her 
some tale of pledged honor, and secrets that 
could not be divulged ; said that he loved her 
and only her. Then he put her from him 
and went away. 

‘For a while the girl stood there alone, 
dazed. Then she realized whet she had done. 
She had rendered in twain the Vail of the 
Temple and had shown the Holy of Holies 
of a woman’s heart to sacreligious eyes. 
When a woman does that, either the force 
that rends the vail is something fearful, or 
there is nothing worth keeping hidden, either 
her love is overmastering or there is no love. 
What that girl suffered in the next hour no 
man and few women can understand. But 
from the flames she came forth anew. The 
love was not burned away, but it had showed 
her another road, a road where she would find 
forgetfulness. She went into the gay world, 
the world where, they say, l’on s’amuse, and 
if she had not been goaded on by a madden- 
ing memory she would have fallen from sheer 
weariness. She looked about and saw little 
that was good, where all before had seemed so 
pure and bright. In time she was forced— 
not very unwillingly—into a marriage for 
position that neither displeased nor pleased 
her. She grew calmly fond of the old man, 
her husband, who adored her; but she never 
told him the story of that year, the shame of 
which has made her whole life restless. 

‘¢When in after days, the knight came riding 
back and believed that he would find the in- 
fluential wife of an influentia] man useful—ah ! 
but it is true, and you krow it, when he came 
back he tried to revive her love by a mean 
pretense. But the girl had become a woman 
of the world, a woman of no illusions. Once 
again the Vail of the Temple was rent in twain, 
this time not to disclose an ark of burning 
glory .. . but an empty Holy of Holies. 

‘¢ That is all. You may keep your engage- 
ment now. I have told you the true story.”’ 





THE INCIDENT OF A RUNAWAY 
A PRAcTICAL ROMANCE 
BY LAYTON BREWER 


Had been spending a few days with the 
Jerolds at their place upthe state. Jerold 
was a nice fellow, but I hadn't seen very 

much of him during my visit, as his affairs in 
the city confined him very closely, and he had 
been able to devote only one day to the dis- 
charge of his duties as host. 

But it didn’t matter much. Several other 
people were guests there, and it was a jolly 
enough company, although these others—theie 
were four—had resolved themselves into two 
distinct cliques, similar in number and equal 
in distribution of sex. 

And this again didn’t matter. I suppose 
that about three or four hours out of every 
month with most of the women of my ac- 
quaintance would suffice for my needs ; but 
Mrs. Jerold is one of the few—there are only 
one or two besides—who are thoroughly con- 
genial. I knew hera long time before she 
married ; she was a delightful girl, and to my 
surprise, marriage hasn't spoiled her. On her 
pirt, she rather likes me, I dare say; or, at 
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any rate, she takes that interest in me which 
most young wives display toward the men 
who admired them before their married days, 
and who haven't changed their minds since. 
And then, of course, as a bachelor my affairs 
needed occasional supervision by somebody. 

I knew most of the people who had places 
in. the borough, and also a great many of their 
guests, as it was not my first stop with the 
Jerolds. 

Perhaps it is odd that I don’t remember 
just what happened on that particular morning, 
but it was exceedingly sultry, and as I wasn’t 
feeling particularly fit, probably I hadn’t done 
much of anything myself. 

However, we all met at luncheon. The 
cliques had been playing tennis against each 
other all the morning, and just before we sat 
down somebody in great haste had called on 
Mrs, Jerold. But the visitor wouldn’t stop 
to luncheon. 

There was the usual chaff around the dain- 
tily spread board, and presently we fell to dis- 
cussing our plans for the afternoon. ‘* You 
know the Clarks have their tennis match to- 
day with the lawn party thrown in,’’ said Mrs. 
Jerold ; “but nobody has to go !”" 

«I am going to sketch that bit down in the 
glen,’ remarked theleaderof one of the cliques. 

That meant that the rest of the clique 
would spend the afternoon reading aloud. At 
least, 1 supposed that would be the way he 
would kil] the time. The other pair filed a 
claim on the cart, and closed it with the un- 
derstanding that they were not to go anywhere 
near the Clark’s, lest their appearance might 
clash with Mrs. Jerold’s explanation of their 
absence. 

«© Poor Mr.. Blake will be left all alone,’ 
said one of the girls. ‘* What on earth will 
you do with him, Fannie ?”’ 

«« He is a care,’’ sorrowfully admitted Mrs. 
Jerold; “ Ithink I'll take him to the Clarks.” 

«« But he hates the Clarks, and he hates ten- 
tis, and he ag 

‘¢Is magnificently unselfish," I added. 
«¢ And that’s more ‘se 

But Mrs. Jerold interrupted me, and 
choked off a very neat bit of repartee: ‘¢I am 
going to start in a quarter of an hour, for we 
are to walk.’ It had struck me there was 
something unusual in her manner during 
luncheon, but I wasn’t certain. 

After we had left the house and were out of 
earshot of everybody, Mrs. Jerold said, look- 
ing at the shrubs and flicking the heads off 
daisies with her parasol: “* Did you ever stop 
a runaway?’ 

It was such an odd question that I hesitated 
a moment, but I told the truth—**No. At 
least, not lately that I remember. And I 
haven’t rescued any maidens from the savage 
redskins, or bagged any burglars ; but I hope 
you wont think the less of me for that.” 

«¢ Oh, that isn’t the point.”” 

«While your remark ?** but Mrs. Jer- 
old didn’t explain. After a moment she 
said: **Do you know that somebody here is 
quite enthusiastic over you?*” 

“Somebody here? Nobody is here but 
you and me, and to hear you say “ 

“Don't mutter that way,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jerold. (It is a fact that I frequently pitch 
my voice too low at such times. I must stop 
it.) And listen,’’ she continued. ‘* Do 
you know who it is?" 

‘¢ Who they are,’’ I corrected. Do you 
want all the names?’ 
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‘Laugh while you may!” and there was a 
thrilling warning in Mrs. Jerold’s tone. 

‘Well, then, how many guesses may I 
have?” 

« You saw Miss Sargent at the house before 
dinner?” And again Mrs. Jerold was off at 
a tangent. I nodded. Well, you know 
who her particular chum is?” ‘This rather 
petulantly. 

“Oh, yes. Dolly Franklin. I see quite a 
lot of her in town. Smashing little horse- 
wonan, that girl; she has splendid nerve. 
That's the trouble with too close association 
with horses, for women. It makes them too 
reckless ; sometimes its inconvenient.”’ 

«We were there yesterday, you know,” 
Mrs. Jerold reminded. 

«¢ That's what I was thinking of,” I said. 
«« You remember the big, black gelding she 
showed us? Some day she'll get hurt if she 
persists in riding that brute.” 

Mrs. Jerald smiled a little. ‘* Yes, it does 
look powerful, doesn’t it?’ 

«© Why, the man told me,’ I continued, 
‘<that that animal was the most vicious savage 
anywhere about here. Bites and kicks, and 
has a fall set of athletic accomplishments. I 
wouldn't touch him for a farm.” 

‘‘ That Arburton girl doesn’t like you a 
bit. Isn't it funny ?” 

I stopped short on the path. ‘* Now, see 
here!*’ I said sternly, “ what on earth are 
you trying to get at?” 

«© Oh, do hurry up!’”’ cried Mrs. Jerold, 
‘it’s getting late. Come on, I'll tell you. I 
wanted to break it to you gently, but I fear I 
won't be able to—not very. Well, when the 
Sargent girl called this morning it was to tell 
me so nething concerning you, but that doesn’t 
interest you one bit?*’ She continued, rather 
crossly. “Just wait; it will. She had just 
come from Dolly. Dolly and the Arburton 
girl had a dreadful quarrel to-day about 

ou. 
«T thought you just said that the Arburton 
girl didn’t like me,’’ I said, in some triumph. 

‘«She doesn’t. She was telling Dolly what 
she thought of you.” 

«©Oh!” 

<¢ She said a lot of hateful things about you, 
you know, and Dolly got awfully excited and 
extravagant, and said you were the best all 
around and bravest man in this place anyway. 
That was in reply to something biting which 
Arbuton had said.” 

I thought this was very nice of Dolly. 
«¢ And Arbuton sneered, and laughed at her— 
she’s a simply horrid girl—and Dolly got 
madder and said she prove it.”” 

“How did she do that?” I asked, with 
perhaps just a shade too much of eagerness. 

««She hasn’t yet. She’s going to.” 

«“ What!” IT exclaimed. ‘* Hush! here we 
are,” cautioned Mrs. Jerold. It wasn’t nec- 
essary to remind me to stay close beside her, 
and thus we went up to exchange greetings 
with the people who were giving the party. 
Everyone was at the courts, which lay between 
the house and the public road, and were 
divided from it by only a waist-high hedge ; 
they were marked out due north and south, 
so the house side was shady, while on the 
other side, by the road, the afternoon sun 
shone in one’s eyes. Of course everybody 
was sitting on the sheltered part, but Mrs. 
Jerold gave some laughing excuse, and I had 
to put her chair out inthe sun. I sat on the 
grass at her feet. 


VOGUE 


Opposite us I saw the Sargent girl looking 
at me curiously, and Miss Arbuton, who has 
nasty little eyes, whispered something to the 
girl beside her, and they both laughed. 


(To be concluded in Vogue of 14 November, 1895.) 





VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Nce more all the theatres are open here, 
and most of them are playing to 
crowded houses, the Viennese being a 

very theatre-going people! The prices are 
low, and the performance is over by half past 
nine; and the managers have no reason to 
exercise economy, since in the majority of 
cases the Crown, or rather the Emperor, 
makes up out of his privy purse at the end of 
the year any deficit that may arise. Thus, for 
the Burg Theatre, which may be regarded as 
the Viennese counterpart of the Comedie 
Francaise at Paris, the Emperor pays every 
year out of his own pocket about two hundred 
thousand florins, which is the average amount 
of the annual deficit. The result is that the 
managers are able to do all sorts of nice things 
for their audience. Thus, at the Car] Theatre 
the visitors, even in the 50 and 25 cent places, 
are provided free of charge with a very pretty 
opera glass, on each of which the words 
“Property of the Imperial Royal Carl 
Theatre,” are deeply engraved, and it is 
worthy of being recorded, that since the prac- 
tice has been inaugurated, eighteen months 
ago, there have been but three glasses stolen, 
or lost. 

Then in the foyer of the theatre there are 
a number of telephones, where the visitor may, 
between acts, apply his ear to the receivers 
and listen to the music and singing of the 
opera or to the tragedy and classic drama at 
the Burg Theatre. This also without paying 
a cent forthis extra entertainment. More- 
over, the boxes of the Carl Theatre, as well as 
those of the opera, and of several of the first- 
class houses, are provided with a well-stocked 
pin-cushion, a little bottle of perfume, and if 
not a bouquet, at least a few fresh and dewy 
flowers. Trifles of this kind make a great 
deal of difference to us women, and add to 
our enjoyment of the feast, prejudicing us 
from the very outset in its favor, while the 
cost is so small that it cannot really enter into 
consideration, especially as the Emperor pays 
for the deficit in the accounts at the end of 
the year. 

It is to be feared that as far as the Court is 
concerned we shill have but a sorry season, 
and as everyone in what is known as society 
here necessarily belongs to the Court circle, 
any mourning in the Imperial Family affects 
the gaiety of the entire season. Thus, we 
shall scarcely have ceased wearing the emblems 
of woe for poor young Archduke Ladislaus, 
who met with so pitiable a death while out 
shooting in Hungary, before we shall probably 
be called upon to array ourselves in black for 
Archduke Francis-Ferdinand, whom we all 
have been accustomed since Prince Rudi’s 
death to regard as our future emperor. Tall, 
stalwart, and of commanding figure, he 
seemed, when last I saw him, the very picture 
of health and strength. But he has suddenly 
been stricken down by rapid consumption. 
He has become a mere wreck, and from all I 
hear, it seems extremely doubtful whether he 
will live through the winter. Nay, it is doubt- 
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ful even whether he will survive until Christ- 
mas, his feebleness being so great that he can 
no longer walk without support. 

What adds to our regret in this instance is 
the fact that his brother Otto, who stands next 
in line of succession to the Crown, is the most 
deservedly unpopular member of the Hapsburg 
family, our dislike being caused not only by 
his offensive manners in general, but partic- 
ularly in consequence of his rendering his wife, 
who is a charming Saxon princess, extremely 
unhappy. There are all sorts of horrible 
stories current about him, which are, in many 
cases, either entirely untrue or else gross ex- 
aggerations. But at the same time it cannot 
be denied that he is the least liked, and cer- 
tainly, the least gracious of al] the members of 
our otherwise universally beloved Imperial 
House. Baroness Wallsee. 


Wi gig i gM gi gl ggg gla gti ld 
vr AS SEEN BY HIM ey 
wed a ad Vad ad ad ed ad lad ad ed 


E all love a lord; and we all—how- 

W ever democratic and radical our 

outward creed may be—fling our 
hats silently—the hats of our hearts—in the 
air, and cry “ hurrah”’ and rejoice in internal 
hallelujahs. It is pleasant to be attended by 
a dozen lackeys, to be met at the railway by 
a perfectly appointed trap and to be driven 
up past the lodge, where the keeper rev- 
erences, the rosy lads touch their forelocks, 
and the shy damsels curtsey, up to a great 
house, frowning with battlements, gray with 
age and covered in part by ivy—* which is 
ivy. 

There is relief in entering once more wide 
halls filled with trophies of another age, 
honestly won, and honestly wrought; not 
purchased in curiosity shops, those queer 
products of tin and papier maché. 

Portraits of fair women and brave men 
who actually habited these places hang law- 
fully on the walls and smile at you from the 
dark and blackened canvases a cheery wel- 
come. Once more in a house with its retinue 
of servants, its stately housekeeper and its 
butler, as unbending and uncompromising as 
yonder suit of armor worn by an ancestor 
nearly eight centuries ago. 

Then its gentlemen retainers, its master of 
the horse, its steward, all from good families, 
and not servants. What house in America, 
resplendent with the trophies of new-fledged 
millionaires, can offer splendor equal to this ? 
And yet after the romance is over and the as- 
sociations partially forgotten, we cannot help 
but remember that from a point of comfort, 
we Americans are in the lead, and even if we 
have tinsel, and even if we do buy our bric- 
a-brac, and our armor, and our plate, and even 
our family portraits from the dealers in such 
things, and boast others crests, and are hum- 
bugged, and are cheated and swindled by 
these tradesmen, who, many of them, prey on 
our foibles—we have the "pick and the choice 
of the world and its treasures. There area 
few of us who treasure old Dutch flagons, and 
furniture, and blue plates from New England, 
and, again, heirlooms fiom cavalier ancestors in 
Maryland and Virginia, but yet the most 
ancient of these are but new—just shining 
from the shop —when we compare them with 
some of the trappings in an old English house. 
Why, the famous Mayflower was a modern 
ship when you contemplate trophies from 
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Agincourt and the armor worn by the sturdy 
Normans when they conquered England. 

But there are many things about an Eng- 
lish household which we have not yet attained 
in the younger country. There is that ease 
and smooth running, and that caste, even 
among servants, which we cannot hope for 
yet awhile. All our efforts are pinchbeck as 
tothese. The life is simple, delightful, and 
even if there is a royal personage in the house, 
one hardly feels it. He is like the rest of us, 
and more than many affable, courteous, and 
the very prince of good fellows. We feel, 
perhaps, that the best game is beaten and 
bagged for him, and the best horses are placed 
at his disposal, and the best meats are served 
to him. We shudder somewhat when we 
learn that he has brought his own champagne, 
and his own cigars, but we are consoled to 
know that the cellars and the stores of our 
host contain much better vintages and brands. 

We address him as sir, and we never speak 
unless we are spoken to, and we never change 
the topic of conversation. We are like chil- 
dren with an elder, and really, although we 
like him immensely, and he tries to put us at 
our ease, we do feel a secret relief when he 
goes—I am to stay a few days longer. The 
fees for servants will be enormous this visit, 
including the game keepers, but this is a trifle 
about which it is vulgar to speak. I find an 
absence of money conversation in the billiard 
and smoking rooms, and I feel happier than 
wien the two or more Americans get together 
and inevitably prate of dollars and shares and 
Wall Street. And yet we have discussed 
somewhat South Africa and Cecil Rhoades 
and Barney Barnato, and all that sort ofa 
thing. 

The royalty himself was a well-dressed 
man, and he wore a delightful creation of 
tweed, soft gray, and a gray Hombourg hat 
and the mildest of ties. In fact, I find that 
grays and browns of the most sober hues will 
be the fashion, and that we are now on the 
road to almost Puritanical simplicity and 
Quaker-like cut in our garb, more adrift from 
the colored dressing suit than ever. I know 
I am expected totell much of this visit, of the 
manner in which royalty was received; of 
the company present, and what we said, and 
did, and what he said, and what he did, and 
the household generally, but would it be 
fair to my noble host and my charming host- 
ess? I think it would be a breach of their 
hospitality, and so far I have only referred to 
English country houses in general, and even 
royalties in like manner—as this is not the first 
time I have been hand and glove with them, 
so to speak. Iam, in fact, glad that I have 
been able to give this lesson. I have spoken 
frequently of matters in a most general man- 
ner, and have once ina while given an ex- 
ample taken from my experience, but I have 
never betrayed confidence nor have I violated 
the hospitality of my host. I fear that this 
writing habit frequently blunts our sensibili- 
ties and our finer feelings, and makes boors 
of us all. 

I have noticed that trousers will be worn 
much tighter this season, and I hear that we 
are coming again to the era of the skin-tight 
garment—to me so very ugly and so common. 
I dislike extremes, and this fashion is as dis- 
tasteful to meas the one in which a man is 
said to be somewhat chary about going up a 
ladder without holding his skirts together. 
There will be alsoa little bit of a bell to hats, 


VOGUE 


and still some curl to the brim. As for the 
morning suits, the browns still appear to be in 
the lead—the homespuns and the tweeds. Now 
and then one sees a gray—of a dark, almost 
drab shade. The neckwear still continues 
dark and, in fact, notwithstanding the brilliant 
promise of color which I observed when I left 
America, I find but little of it in England. 
Men wear very conservative ties—perhaps be- 
cause this is a Conservative year, and the 
bright greens and vivid browns, reds and yel- 
lows, are seldom seen. The Ascot and Teck 
will be worn a great deal, but at this early 
season I see more ties than scarfs. The 
weather is most oppressive, and for shooting 
season out of comprehension. Really one’s 
shooting togs are terrific, and the moors are 
sun-tanned, and the birds extremely shy. 

There is a visit which I have promised my- 
self—quite a contrast from this one, and one 
which I know that my host would like me to 
speak about, as he has this way of reaching his 
many friends in America. Before I take the 
ship I shall go to Meadows and take tea. He 
says—he has written mea letter, the honest 
soul, and has directed it with evident pride to 
the noble house in which I am stopping—that 
it will be a gala occasion. I sent him a word 
by to-night’s post. He will treasure the note, 
and it will form a part of his archives, with 
the heading. It is pardonable in an English- 
man. I seldom write with the house paper, 
except to please some humble friend like this, 
and I know of a letter once hurriedly written, 
with the magic ** Sandringham” on it, which 
ina certain house in America is a priceless and 
guarded treasure, and has a conspicuous place 
in the drawing-room, on the centre table, 
framed with the peerage and the Almanach 
de Gotha. 

Of other fashions I might say aword. Silk 
underwear is again coming into vogue, and the 
colors are white and blue. The pajama is 
gorgeous, but I prefer to sleep in something 
restful and quiet. 

I have always fancied white silk with tender 
blue lines running through it, or even wide 
blue and white striped Madras for very cold 
weather. I may lay in a stock of these if I 
should run across the channel for a day’s 
shopping at the Carniva!, but I think that now 
we rely more on London, and that the sun of 
French haberdashery has set forever. 
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PAISLEY VELVET FOR BODICES—THE LATEST 
SMART COAT — VISITING AND WALKING 
GOWNS 


Rinted velvets are the latest Paris cry, 
and have the sanction and approval of 
the best coutouriéres. An exceedingly 

pretty way to make, we will say a Persian 
striped velvet, into a dressy bodice is as fol- 
lows: Drape the back with slight fulness, 
and fit about half the fronts with velvet on the 
bias, the stripes to point to centre. Then take 
a contrasting poult de soie and lay it in folds 
from the shoulders downward, and cross 
these folds at the waist line. The rest of the 
space is to be filled up with a chemisette. 
Chiffon plaited over silk has the best effect. 
A wide black satin ribbon forms bretelles, and 
at the waist line is graduated back and front 
into suitable narrowness, and the ends are 
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doubled to form tabs. To ornament these 
braces it requires one dozen large fancy but- 
tons, those that are jeweled to be preferred. 
Two of them at the back, two in front, and 
two pairs below the shoulders in front, and the 
other four disposed in the same way at the 
back. 

The sleeves are an original combination of 
velvet, black satin ribbon, and poult de soie. 
They are managed in this way: The outside 
big puff is of velvet, as in any gigot sleeve, but 
the inside part is draped in soft folds of silk. 
A band of black satin ribbon begins at the 
armhole, where the poult de soie panel is let 
in, and covers the seam to bend of the arm, 
where it enters the seam of the lower sleeve, 
which is of bias velvet. This gives a very 
smart effect. The girdle or belt consists of a 
wide bias band of velvet, fastening in a nar- 
row ruffle at the side, and over which the bre- 
telles are fastened down. The collar band is 
also draped with black satin ribbon, folded 
over in fine plaits, and is fastened at the back 
in loops and ends. A white lace with yellow 
edge is plaited into a ruff, and falls over the 
ribbon, while double jabots of lace fall from 
under the stock in front. This bodice looks 
its best when worn with a black satin skirt, 
while heavy silk looks almost as well,and satin- 
figured crépon can never be other than 
effective. 

As bodices are far from losing the hold 
upon public tavor that was predicted, I may 
mention another one in Paisley printed velvet, 
made up in what is termed the cut-away-coat 
style. The inner vest should match the skit 
if the skirt is a colored one, but if black, 
then the vest may be suited to the coat only. 
In this particular case the skirt is of light 
green fancy-ribbed cloth, without trimming, 
of the Paquin model. The vest matches, and 
is tabbed across the front with narrow blue vel- 
vet ribbon, fastened at each side with small 
Rhine stone buttons. The coat fronts have 
folding revers, quite broad ones, of double 
white satin, covered on the upper side with a 
fine gold thread tracery. The coat linings are 
also of white satin. The back fits into the 
figure, with a single flat plait running into the 
basque, which does not reach beyond the hips. 
The leg-of-mutton sleeves are perfectly plain 
and the fulness plaited instead of gathered. 
Narrow white satin embroidered cuffs, held 
down by pairs of buttons similar to these on 
the vest, give a smart finish, while the stock is 
also of white satin in bias folds, fastened by a 
broad bow. Little yellow lace ear-ruffles fall 
over coquet’ishly, and prove most becoming. 

A visiting gown built of the heavy quality 
of black and white striped silk, in half-inch 
stripes, is altogether most enviable. ‘The skirt 
lining is of white silk, with a narrow ruche of 
the dress silk pinked out and sewed on at the 
bottom in lieu of a narrow flounce. The 
skirt shows the skill of the cutter in the clever 
way the stripes are managed, and hangs fault- 
lessly. There is a basque bodice, very open in 
front, trimmed all round by black ostrich 
feather garniture. The vest is of the new to- 
mato-red velvet glacé, buttoned only from 
the bust downward by five large, handsome, 
cut-steel buttons. A large red velvet collar, 
with scalloped epaulettes and wide revers, is 
very imposing in its black feather bordering, 
and with the deep velvet cuffs, rounded at the 
corners, that trim the leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
gives a very distinguished air to the wearer. 

A black chiffon chemisette, with Chantilly 


























lace applications 4 gour, fills in the upper pat 
of bodice, and a black satin stock, draped 
with Chantilly, and ornamented with a few 
fine steel buttons, is fastened in the back by a 
large lace bow, wired to keep its shape. 

More dressy still is a visiting gown of new 
black satin, with designs upon it of glacé 
green velvet. The superb quality of this satin 
forms an ideal skirt, floating out in perfect 
lines to a demi-train length. A_ black 
Duchesse satin bodice has a set of écru lace 
designs, applied very artistically, and mingled 
in with black net draperies wrought with 
gold thread. The effect is very harmonious. 
The stock is of shaded green sequins, and a 
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fitted as a corselet, and fastened up by three 


rows of small gold buttons, a flat bias fold of 


velvet draping the sides. Above is a ruching 
of dull red glacé ribbon with a black satin 
edge, quilled very full, which passes over the 
shoulders. Dark blue chiffon, accordion 
plaited over red silk for chemisette, with a 
black satin ribbon stock, one that crosses in 
the back and ties in front, with diamond 
brooch fastening. A ruche of the glacé rib- 
bon is set on the edge of stock, about under 
the ears, and in crescent form, rises well up 
on the hair in the back. The full bishop 
sleeves are all pointed at the wrist, so as to fall 
over the hand. A younger sister might wear 











IN VENICE 





A REALISTIC NOTE 


E visited the tomb where his beloved 
H was laid ; carrying a lighted candle and 
kneeling by her coflin, said passion- 

ately: * Would I could die! Would I 
could die!** Just then the wind closed the 
door and extinguished the light. The be- 
reaved lover who had just prayed for death 
rushed to the door; he could not open it ; he 
tore at it, knocked, kicked, struggled, calling 
loudly for help. No answer, only the utter 
silence and darkness of the tomb. His wish 
to die was forgotten. He sank down and 
wept; his tears were not for his beloved, but 











GIRL FROM Erie, N. Y.: ** So they call this the Grand Canal! why, it hasn't even a tow path,” 


large green velvet bow hides the fastening in 
the back. Old Honiton lace is plaited up at 
the ears, and falls over. The bodice fastens 
with green jeweled buttons, and a frill of 
Honiton flares out over the corsage with grace, 
and is graduated to nothing at waist line. 
The sleeves reach only to the elbow, but have 
adjustable gold-embroidered net sleeves, finish- 
ing with a frill over the hand of the net 
wrought with green sequins. 

A frock very suitable to wear to an after- 
noon tea is such a one as a black and red 
Zibeline. Atthe bottom of skirt there is a 
small quilling of black velvet, which contrasts 
very well with the black silk lining shot with 
red. The girdle of bias black satin is 
attached to the waist band, and finished with 
a choux of loops. There is a round bodice 


of black velvet with seamless back, and the 
fronts cut low for chemisette, the lower bodice 





a rich blue novelty cloth, the skirt untrimmed. 
A tight-fitting seamless bodice of stamped 
blue velvet, with satin ground, worn over a 
green open-work silk waist, which has an 
under lining of shrimp pink. As the velvet 
bodice is cut low enough in the neck to show 
off the green chemisette, the effect is exceed- 
ingly smart, particularly as the bodice is 
bordered with sable tails, and the fronts enter 
the belt without meeting. The blue velvet 
gigot sleeves have simply a finish of fur, and 
the stock is also one of fur, but broken by 
pretty green bows. 


LIMITED 
“* He says he is too oli to get married.” 
«© Pshaw! What has that to do with it?’ 
‘* Why, he has only a few more years to 
enjoy himself.”’ 





for himself. He felt pangs of hunger; 
thought of his candle, cut it into four parts. 
He ate the first quarter the first day, the second 
on the second day, the third on the third day, 
the last quarter the fourth day. No more, and 
he must die of starvation. He made one 
more and a desperate effort to open the door. 
It suddenly opened and the keeper of the 
cemetery stood before him; the sunlight 
blinded him——-he fell from exhaustion. He 
had been there just four hours ! 


COULDN’T AFFORD TO KEEP HIM 


Dora: “I’m surprised that you should 
throw him over after being engaged to 
him so long.’” 

Cora: “TI found that the other men were 
beginning to drop off in their attentions.” 
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MARIA LOUISE 


AGAINST HUMAN NATURE, BY 


POOL 


O characterize this as a vicious book 

| may seem too severe an arraignment 

of a work written by a woman who 

has always aimed to teach a moral as well as 

to entertain in her stories. But misleading 

ideas of human life and of human relations 

cannot be other than harmful, whatever the 
motive of the writer. 

In the present instance Mrs. Pool has set 
out to prove that love is not only inevitable 
for all, but that it is highly desirable, and 
that happiness outside of its experience is not 
possible. The author not only shows highly 
inflammable material with which to tllus- 
trate her theory, but the plain teaching of 
the whole book 1s that the attraction of sex 
is a compelling force, against which reason 
can make no headway. 

The tale is exceedingly sentimental, and 
once again the reader is invited to believe 
Mrs. Pool’s amazing conception of a hus- 
band to be true to the life. Such marvels 
of constancy, gentleness, patience, as are the 
husbands of this author’s heroines. That a 
Jacob should serve seven years for a Rachel is 
believable, but men do not waste much time 
in: post-nuptial speculations as to the state of 
the wife’s affections. Having won her and 
having likewise recovered from the sentimen- 
tal paroxysm which made the particular young 
woman appear in his eyes a very daughter of 
the gods, the man, like a rational creature, 
resumes his interest in outside affairs. In 
Mrs. Pool’s novels the husband is always the 
anxious lover, living but in the thought of the 
love of his wife, his attitude toward her being 
a mixture of maternal brooding love and 
masculine passion. If men in real life per- 
mitted themselves such indulgence in senti- 
mentality an end would speedily be put to all 
serious work, Love-delirious swains would 
make sorry merchants, lawyers, inventors 
editors, philanthropists, students. 

The heroine, Temple, is a beautiful, win- 
some girl, reared in most unconventional 
fashion, her associates horses, dogs, a faithful 
servant, and an equally faithful spinster friend. 
It was inevitable that men should come 
a-wooing this lovely mountain flower, but it is 
no gay gallant who is the successful knight, 
but a man possessed of a passion for ennobling 
his fellow man, and a desire to subjugate his 
own natural impulses. Richard Mercer, 
minister, gentleman and scholar, holds _re- 
vival meetings among the crude mountain- 
Temple comes under his influence 
and ‘‘experiences religion.’’ Mercer is also 
emotionally touched—but with a desire to 
marry Temple. Then, owing to her pecul- 
iar training, there arises a curious complica- 
tion. Mercer loves her, but he does not tell 
He asks her to marry that she may 
aid him in his work of saving souls. To this 
unusual proposal Temple assents, and it is this 
marrying without loving which Mrs. Pool 
contends is ‘* against nature.”’ 

Two such passionate, sentimental creatures, 
whose chosen work of saving souls by revival 
meetings further stimulated the emotional 
side of their nature, would, of course, fall to 
loving one another ; and so, three years after 
their marriage, they begin their honeymoon 
—that romantic prelude to prosaic matri- 
mony——and the crime against human nature 
is atoned, 

The activity of the divorce courts and the 
marital disloyalty which is fast becoming a 
national disgrace in this land where Cupid is 


eers. 


her so. 





permitted nearly unrestricted sway, prove that 
the men and women who have illusions and 
who marry for love, although they may be in 
accord with human nature, stand little chance, 
apparently, of permanent mutual happiness. 

Stripped of its sentimental embroidery, Mrs. 
Pool starts out to exemplify through her char- 
acters that the pleasure of sex attraction will 
yield greater, more satisfactory, lifelong hap- 
piness than disinterested work in behalf of 
others. This is simply monstrous, and nothing 
more pernicious or misleading could be taught 
to the young. 

Much is made in the book of the influ- 
ence on Temple of a letter written to her by 
her dying mother, In it love is pitilessly an- 
alyzed, and all those in whom reason is not a 
dormant quality will appreciate the truth of 
much that the letter contains, The follow- 
ing extracts will indicate the bitterness with 
which the disillusioned woman portrayed the 
seamy side of love: 

‘6 My precious little girl, as you are all I 
have that is precious, it is for you that I have 
the strongest desire that is leftto me. And 
I have always had strong desires—strong— 
deep—burning. That’s why I have been so 
unhappy. I ought only to have cared a 
little—loved a little, or not any, hoped a 
little, then I could have been placid and com- 
fortable. Instead I have been agitated and 
uncomfortable. I have flung away the com- 
fort of years for the rapture of moments. And 
the moments have been very few. 

‘Tt is love that brings rapture. It is love 
that brings misery. Therefore, never love. 
Mind, I am not saying never marry. If some 
good, upright man wants you for his wife, I 
tell you to say yes to him—say yes. Then 
you will never know happiness, but you will 
never know misery. And love has days of 
wretchedness for every second of bliss. And 
after a little while—oh, such a very little 
while—there is no happiness at all. He— 
your possible lover and husband—will get tired 
of you long before you have ceased to think of 
him with pulses growing fast. You will not 
believe it now, but he'll make you believe it. 
Then you will begin to eat your heart. It is 
not well for a woman to spend her best years 
eating her heart. That's whatI did. And 
I am going to die of it sooner than you would, 
You are a great deal stronger than I ever was. 

‘* Your father was what they call in love 
with me. When I see how cold his eyes 
are when they rest upon me now, I think 
how much better it would have been if he 
had never had more than a friendship for me, 
and | for him; then I should not have had 
this love to remember and to long for. That 
is the way it is. The woman remembers and 
longs ; the man grows tired and wants a new 
love. Anyway, he doesn’t want the old 
love. 

‘‘And there is that disgusting revulsion 
that is liable to come when disillusion comes. 
When the glamor is gone it is not that you see 
more correctly ; it is that the face you did 
love is not half as attractive as it really is. At 
first it is was more: beautiful than reality, then 
it is more ugly than reality.’ (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 


THE PRINCESS SONIA, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
GIBSON 


BY JULIA MAGRUDER. 
CHARLES DANA 


This work is fiction in the full sense of 
the term. Prettily written and gracefully 
put, still it is one of those improbable 
stories, which, although they constitute ex- 
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citing enough literature, and even attract- 
tive reading, cannot be for a momen 
considered as having really been ‘*lived.”’ 
The character of the heroine—who, bye-the- 
bye, has nothing at all in common with that 
of the Russian princess whom she seeks to 
personify—is improbable, even be it admitted 
that woman is changeable as the tossing waters 
of an ocean, and that Francois, Premier of 
France, was right when he wrote with a 
diamond on the celebrated window pane at 
the Castle of Chambord the no less celebrated 
verses : 
** Souvent femme varie 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie.” 


’ 


A woman, were she ever so feminine in 
that respect, can hardly be expected to re- 
pulse a man whom she has married out of 
passionate love after a month of wedded life, 
with no other excuse than her sudden and 
unaccountable fancy that she really does not 
love him at all, although she acknowledges 
that he is an ideal husband, kind, considerate, 
devoted and handsome. 

What is one to say about the ultra chival- 
rous Mr. Keene, who in spite of his adoration 
for his beautiful young wife, consents to leave 
her free at twenty, and to relinquish all his 
rights over her, at a mere word from her fair 
lips, and who, although his heart is breaking, 
takes his departure without the slightest re- 
monstrance, to seek what consolation he may 
by resuming business in his native city of New 
York; while young Mrs. Keene is at liberty 
to enter upon a career of her own choosing, 
namely, to become a painter at the Atelier 
Etienne, where she adopts the name of the 
aunt with whom she lives, the Princess 
Mannernorff. 

Martha Keene, the favorite sister of this 
luckless husband, is a nice little girl, some- 
what too enthusiastic and romantic, but still 
the only one of the three personages who sug- 
gests a talking, living and crying being pos- 
sessed with anything like common sense. The 
real Princess Mannernorff, a very deaf old 
aunt, the femme de chambre of the pseudo- 
Princess, the mother and other sisters of the 
unfortunate Keene, and even Etienne himself, 
are mere figurants in Julia Magruder’s little 
social drama, and are placed in the book like 
the **comparses’’ who are made to sit along 
the mirrored walls of the tiny scene at the 
Café des Ambassadeurs in Paris, to serve as a 
pleasing background for the singers and actors. 
Consequently, these characters are of no im- 
portance and deserve no special mention. 

The denouement, although very comforting 
to the reader, since the erratic couple are at 
last reunited, could have been made far more 
impressive, but the incident of the little dog, 
when Mr. Keene and his self-ennobled and 
recalcitrant wife meet by chance in the Atelier. 
Etienne is charming, and gives one a high 
opinion of the canine race, for the small crea- 
ture shows a far higher intelligence and better 
understanding of the true state of affairs than 
do his human companions. One thing is not 
to be gainsaid, the author is endowed with an 
easy, flowing style, and, moreover, she under- 
stands the difficult art of making even trivial 
details interesting. (The Century Co. ) 

BY WILLIAM 


MISS OF ALL SOULS. 


TIREBUCK 


GRACE 


Ever since Mrs. Gaskell’s fine story, North 
and South, colliers, with their hard lives and 
picturesque, if rough, personality, have tempt- 
ed the pens of writers of various degrees of 
earnestness. The present tale of the Black 
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Country belongs to the most earnest of the 
class, and deals seriously with the relations 
between mine-owners and their employées, 
presenting a vivid picture of the miseries of a 
lock-out, and an undoubtedly faithful one of 
the lives of the men and their families. 
Except for a redundancy of detail, the book 
is rather well written, though we may be per- 
mitted to doubt the unrelieved wickedness of 
the mine owner ; but the chief fault, and the 
one which destroys the charm of that other- 
wise noble and lovable figure, Miss Grace, is 
that instead of remaining on the lofty plane 
of a pure and disinterested love for her fellow- 
creatures, she falls into the bathos of a love 
affair with an ambitious and highly educated 
collier. This spoils it all. (Dodd, Mead & 
Company. ) 
FRIENDS. SELWYN 
TAIT 


WAYNE AND HIS BY Jj. 


What can be imagined more delightful to a 
child than to be made the hero of a romance 
full of fighting and adventures, talking animals 
and magic protectors? Mr. Tait has chosen 
this way to entertain one child, and the result 
is a book sure to give pleasure to a great many 
little ones, who, in spite of elaborate theorizing 
on the part of their elders, continue to enjoy 
the wholesome delights of good, old-fashioned 
fairy tales, nonsense books and charming im- 
possibilities of all kinds. Let us be thankful 
that it has so far proved impossible to drill all 
the childhood out of them, and _ especial 
thanks are due Mr. Tait for so carefully 
avoiding the instructive, and for the lesson he 
incidentally teaches of kindness toanimals. If 
there are reminders of the Jingle Book in 
Wayne and His Friends, this only proves that 
the author has chosen a good school. (J. 
Selwyn Tait. ) 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. BY STEPHEN 
CRANE 


What might have been made, by severe 
pruning and rigorous condensation, a strong 
sketch, becomes, when hammered out into 
the dimensions of a volume, a somewhat ted- 
ious, philosophizing essay on the different man- 
ner in which men confront the dangers and 
hardships of war. There are good bits in this 
Episode of the Civil War, and were it not so 
long drawn out, the study of the young lad 
who, overcome by his fears, runs away on his 
first experience of a battle, only to fight with 
the courage of desperation after he has received 
the ‘*red badge’’ (a wound), would be well 
worth reading. To the author, who is evi- 
dently a reader of Kipling, may be recom- 
mended a careful study of The Drums of the 
Fore and Aft, that brief but incomparable 
tale of a raw regiment which ran away, but 
which having *‘seen its dead,’’ came again 
and redeemed itself. That it is worth while 
to suggest this, goes to prove that there is 
promise in the book of future good work, if 
the author is not above taking a lesson from 
a master in his art. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
IN DEFIANCE OF THE KING. BY CHAUNCEY C. 
_ HOTCHKISS 


The Romance of the American Revolu- 
tion comes as a kind of fulfilment of a long- 
cherished dream, upholding as it does the 
present writer’s conviction that the history of 
this country abounds in material for the novelist 
and romancer. It is a well-written, spirited 
and stirring story of adventure, fighting and 
love making, the historic scenes forming an 
unobtrusive, yet indispensable warp for the 
woof of quick-moving scenes and incidents. 
It covers the period between the fight at Con- 
cord in 1775, and the burning of New Lon- 
don, but so dextrously are public and 
private affairs interwoven, and with such lack 
of effort do events and adventures succeed each 
other, that the tale wears more the air of a 
veracious chronicle than of a bit of fiction— 
the autobiographical form chosen being very 
skilfully handled. Not to be hypercritical, 
one would like to know whether vessels of 
that date carried metal water tanks, and 
whether the American flag was in such 
universal use prior to 1780 as to ensure its 
presence in the locker of a small sloop owned 
by a private gentleman. 

Chauncey C. Hotchkiss is to be welcomed 
and congratulated, and—in good time—asked 
for more. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


N my so loyally monarchical heart there 
| has of late, for the first time, crept a 
tiny spark of pride in honor of my 
ountry since the latter became a Republic. 
Jntil now it was always with a feeling of 
desolation that I expected any royal or im- 
eee visit to our great capital ; for the very 
Incognito observed by the sovereigns who 
tame here, was a fresh blow to my feelings. 
And why should it not have been so since it 
lenoted the small importance which the 
“rench government held in the opinion of the 
rreat powers, the President of the Republic, 
ven, not being deemed worthy of a call from 
the august personages who took up their abode, 
9 a longer or shorter period, in the metrop- 
lis. 
It must be nevertheless acknowledged that 
ll the former presidents were not endowed 
ith the necessary qualities to make them 
ery sympathetic to crowned heads, not even 
‘cluding poor old Marshal MacMahon, who, 
though belonging to the nobility, was yet so 
iick-headed and sluggish, especially since the 
efeat sustained by our armies in 1870-71, 
hat he committed solecism after solecism 
vith the most touching unconsciousness. Of 
pte years the best president of France was 
ertainly the lamented M. Carnot; but his 
morose character and his avowed closeness in 
money matters made him avoid anything like 
isplay, a great mistake for a Frenchman to 
mit ‘* vis-a-vis ’’ of his nation. 
M. Felix Faure has unders‘ood this so well 
iat he has from the very beginning of his 
rm of office fallen into line with French 
Heas and sentiment, by considering those 
nacknowledged aristocratic tendencies which 
irk in the innermost bosoms of French men 
nd women. Nor has he done things by half 
hn that respect, for being extraordinarily intel- 
gent and gifted, with a more than average 
gota of tact, he has until now managed to 
fieer clear from either too much subserviency 
the ultra-radical party, or to give any one 
‘longing to the opposite faction reason to 
lieve that he does not consider himself, as 
resident of the Republic of France, quite on 
nm equal footing with kings and emperors. It 
this coz: plete independence of demeanor that 
is won for him the privileged position he 
yw holds with regard to his own countrymen, 
hd also toward the sovereigns who are now 
Heating him almost as one of their number. 
Hrange as it may appear, this ex-tanner’s 
)prentice is a man of the world and a gentle- 
an to the very core, and in spite of the 
hxiety which many of his opponents displayed 
discover him at fault in any question of eti- 
ette, he has risen above all possible reprca-zh, 
d has shown himself under so favorable an 
pect, especially during the last few weeks, 
at even we of the Faubourg St. Germain 
nnot but admire this wonderful president of 
republic. The result of all this is that both 
e King of Portugal and the King of the 
lgians, not to mention the Grand Duke 
nstantine-Constantinovitch and his beautiful 
ife, the Crown-Prince of Greece, and other 
yalties who have of late made a stay in Paris, 
hve all returned to their respective countries 
mbued with the idea that France is once more 
out to resume the place which belongs to 
er among the great countries of Europe, and 
hve, in consequence, given M. Faure the most 
ressing kind of invitation to visit them as 
yon as possible. 
I may assure my readers that the dinner 
en to the foreign royalties by President 
aure a few days ago, left nothing to be de- 
red either in magnificence or in point of 
quette, and I, who had not set my foot in- 
le of the Elysée-Palace since the days of 
arshal MacMahon, was absolutely taken by 
prise when I arrived there on that night. 
From the very portals of the palace the most 
rfect taste was displayed ; everything was as 
would have been had the descendant of a 
indred kings been residing there instead of a 
ild of the people. From the guards’ uni- 
rms to the silk stockings of the footmen, 
jere was not a fault to be found ; the group- 
x of priceless exotics in the halls and salons ; 
e daintily colored crystal clusters of electric 
tht which illuminated the facade and turned 
e entire building into a kind of fairy dwelling; 
p splendidly decorated banquetting table, 








with its wealth of Sévres, gcld and silver plate 
and wonderful orchids ; the military music 
which played throughout the repast in the 
neighboring conservatory ; nay, even the menu 
itself were all chet-d’ ceuvres of their kind. 

As to M. Faure himself, he aroused my 
undisguised admiration. Tall beyond belief 
for a Frenchman of the period; stalwart, 
broad-shouldered, and yet rejoicing in small 
feet and hands, he looked so eminently a 
grand seigneur that my breath was fairly taken 
away. Was this imposing personage, clad in 
an evening dress constellated with decorations, 
one of which had been presented to him on 
that very day by the King of Portugal ; and 
who stood at the door of the grand salon re- 
ceiving his royal and imperial guests in a man- 
ner one rarely sees displayed excepting in 
Courts, the successor of old Pére Grevy, of 
little M. Thiers, and of Casimir Perier, a 
poseur and a comedian of the worst degree ? 

I could scarcely believe my eyes! Not a 
whit less imposing or dignified was this strange 
chief magistrate than was the handsome 
Grand Duke himself, and the manner in 
which he treated his guests ‘‘ d’égal a égal,”” 
while yet preserving a courteous deference of 
demeanor, which precluded any idea of -self- 
consciousness, was charming to behold. Mme. 
Faure, sweetly pretty in her long-trained black 
gown constellated with jet and diamonds, 
held her place with extreme ‘‘ bon gout,’ and 
won all our hearts by her unaffected and sim- 
ple bearing. 

Grand Duchess Elizabeth of Russia was 
attired also in black, with a stomacher and 
tiara of black and white diamonds, which 
made the wives of the French Ministers pres- 
ent open their eyes very wide, although they 
themselves had donned costly jewels, one of 
them, indeed, having braided into her blonde 
tresses ropes of pearls, which left nothing to 
be wished for in point of splendor. 

I was quite satisfied with my own toi- 
lette, which was one of Worth’s best pro- 
ducticns, and so I am going to indulge ina lit- 
tle bit of self-praise and describe it to my fair 
readers. Of course, there was a long train to it, 
a regular Court-mantle of white velvet, em- 
broidered with seed-pearls and lined with 
white brocade in a design of pearly 
hydrangeas; the front of the gown worn 
underneath this mantle was made of a 
succession of Alengon lace flounces, each of 
them being edged with a beading of seed- 
pearls, and through this filmy fabric shim- 
mered the foundation of snowy satin; the 
corsage was frankly décolleté, not cut square or 
en ruisseau, but leaving the entire shoulders bear 
amid a fouillis of lace. There were no puffs 
to the sleeves, but a flounce of Alengon falling 
half-way down the arm was caught up in the 
middle and raised to the top of the shoulder 
by a star of diamonds. Similar stars formed 
a kind of girdle round the waist, and were 
disposed en diadem at the back of the head, 
a huge crescent of the same gems rising im- 
mediately above the brow. A handful of 
pure white orchids carelessly fastened above 
the left hip by an arrow of diamonds, and a 
collar of large pearls around the throat com- 
pleted my costume. 

I have always been partial to jewels, and I 
make a point of buying more each time I 
have some extra money on my hands, and I 
am very glad to have done so, since jewels 
have never been in greater favor than they 
are now, 

In my next letter to Vogue I will describe 
some of the marvels which are being made 
by our Rue de la Paix jewelers, but space 
fails me to-day to say more than just these 
last words : 

If one must belong to a country, the govern- 
ment of which is of republican persuasion, let 
its president be a man like M. Faure, and 
then even the most benighted people belong- 
ing to the most absolute of old régimes will 
find little cause to grumble. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, October, 1895. 


PHILANTHROPY 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE IN AVENUE C 


N the thickly populated parts of New 
York, where the over-crowding is so 
terrible that when school hours are 

over there is no place for the children to play, 


w 


except in the streets and the dark hallways, 
a building like the Neighborhood House site, 
Avenue C and Sixteenth Street, is a needed 
and most beautiful charity. The whole lower 
floor has been thrown into one great room 
the entire length of the house, and made at- 
tractive and homelike with pictures (loaned by 
the Century Company ), flowering plants and 
a piano. 

There, after school hours, the boys and 
girls of the neighborhood assemble, a stirring 
march is played, and they tramp up and down 
the hard floor, shaking the kinks out of their 
arms and legs. Then after a or two 
they disperse over the building dividing into 
classes, all of which have something in the 
nature of amusement combined with instruc- 
tion. Gymnastics, carpentry and cooking, 
giving healthful exercise to the body as well as 
to the mind, and there are besides sewing 
classes for the girls alone. 

It was rather surprising to note in the 
carpentry class several little doll-houses in 
progress ; one was nearly finished, with neat 
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In the evening the house is lighted, so that 
it may show bright and attractive among the 
grimy tenements and dingy saloons by which 
it issurrounded. It is then the headquarters 
for the big boys and girls, who have been 
employed in shops and factories during the 
day, and who with only the few crowded 
rooms which they call ** home’’ to fallback 
upon, would be thrown upon the streets and 
the saloons for that relaxation and amusement 
which all young natures demand. The gym- 
nasium is crowded with enthusiastic tumblers 
and vaulters, the exercise and the war whoops 
with which it is attended offering a healthy 
safety-valve for the letting off of the steam of 
exuberant animal spirits. 

In the carpentry department these big boys 
with their strong hands are able to make really 
good pieces of furniture for their rooms. The 
material is simply white pine, but by means 
of painting and staining, this material is made 
most attractive. There is also a type-setting 
class—a trade which is crowded with half- 
taught workmen, and in which those really 


[1747] SILK COSTUME WITH CHIFFON-TRIMMED BODICE 


glass windows and a red painted roof, and as 
the boy creator showed it with evident pride, 
he said: ** It’s for my little sister, and I’m 
going to get her some furniture for it.’’ It 
brings a lump up into one’s throat to think 
of a twelve-year-old boy who, but for this 
better influence, would probably have been 
one of a gang otf street thieves with which the 
neighborhood is infested, making a doll-house 
for a loved little sister, and saving out of his 
scant funds money to buy her penny furniture. 


we 


skilled can demand good positions and wages. 
The girls have classes in cooking, sewing and 
gymnastics. 

But these classes are not the entire aim of 
the Neighborhood House. It is intended to 
supply a place where the young people whose 
homes boast no drawing-rooms, and who have 
no meeting-place but the street, can come for 
social intercourse. Social evenin =s constantly 
take place, and now and then a dance, when 
all the girls turn out in clean, fresh dresses, 
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and every one dances heartily, hour after hour, 
doing ample justice to hot coffee and currant 
cake, that being the favorite refreshment of 
the quarter, ice-cream in winter being regarded 
as quite unsuitable, There are meetings also for 
the mothers, every effort being made to have 
the house a centre of the neighborhood life. 

As soon as a child comes into any of the 
the principal, Miss Helen K. Burns, 
visits its home and establishes friendly relations 
with the family. The little children are 
placed in the kindergarten department, and 
their lives are gladdened with songs and games. 
Even in the hot weather, when the city 1s 
deserted, and the tenement districts are doubly 
terrible in the scorching heat, the house is 
kept open, and its white-curtained windows 
filled with fresh flowers, breathe a little mes- 
sage of coolness and better things to come. 

There are no regular classes held during the 
heated term, just a kind of play school, where 
the big children play games and amuse the lit- 
tle ones, Stories and books are read aloud, 
and the boys are let loose to play in the back 
Continual excursions are taken to fly 
kites and play tops in Tompkins Square, trips 
to the park and a day in the country are en- 
joyed whenever excursion tickets can be cb- 
tained. This work is being carried on in 
such a model way, so much being accom- 
plished at such a moderate expenditure, that it 
well repays a visit, and the visitor comes away 
hoping that in time such Neighborhood Houses 
may be scattered all through the lower part of 
the town. 

This noble work has been established and 
carried on under the patronage of Miss Julia 
Cooper. 
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THE SPORTSWOMAN 
SPORTS 


BY THE MARQUISE DE SOURDY 


AND HER 


(Continued from 31 October.) 


Any ladies of less exalted rank in Eu- 
M rope are quite as worthy of special 
mention as are the royalties pre- 

viously mentioned. For instance, Lady Mil- 
ner, who is the champion cricketer of Great 
Britain, Lady Florence Dixie, sister of 
the Marquis. of Queensberry, who is Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Football Association of 
England, and Lady Margaret Scott, daughter 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, who has for the 
second time asserted her supremacy at the 
ancient game of golf by defeating all the 
crack players in the championship series this 
year. Lady Colin-Campbell, the principal 
figure in the sensational Colin-Campbell 
divorce case, who is a wonderfully successful 
salmon fisher. Undaunted by wind or weather, 
Her Ladyship starts to work, clad in tweed 
knickerbockers and kilt, with big hobnailed 
boots on her little feet, and does not hesitate 
to tumble into deep pools after her prey which 
she kills quite unhesitatingly, and without 
showing the slightest dislike for this little bit 
of butchery. Lord Queenberry’s sister, Lady 
Florence Dixie, whcm I mentioned above, is 
the finest shot in England; she has slaugh- 
tered big game all over the world; her shoot- 
ing expeditions in Africa, Patagonia, and even 
in the Rockies. are, and have been, the talk 
of London society for many years, while Lady 
Eva Quinn, sister of the eccentric Earl of 
Mayo, slaughtered with her rifle a number of 
magnificent tigers during her residence in 
India. Other crack sporting women are the 
Austrian Countess of Kinsky, Princess Pau- 
line Metternich, the Duchesse d’Uzés, the 


Countess of Warwick, Countess Ugarte, 
Countess Schcenborn, etc. 
In Austria, moreover, there is another 


branch of sport for women, which has not yet 
taken root in any other country, namely, that 
of steeplechases ridden by ladies, and once a 
year, at least, there take place at Gmunden, 
Meran, Gratz, Bardobitz, or even in the 
Freudenau at Vienna, feminine steeplechasse 
over courses quite as difficult and dangerous as 
are to be found anywhere. I may add that 
the ladies of the aristocracy only are permitted 
to ride on such occasions, as it is Empress 
Elizabeth herself who inaugurated and super- 
vises this scmewhat reckless, if very exhilar- 
ating, amusement. The costumes of the fair 
riders are exceedingly fetching, consisting of a 
very short dark habit skirt, and a silk jacket 
and peaked cap in the racing colors of the 
riders. The champion lady steeplechase rider 





in Austria is the lovely Countess Ugarte, who 
clears hedges, posts and rails, and Irish banks 
with equal brio. 

Some years ago steeplechases for ladies were 
inaugurated in England, at Melton-Mowbray. 
But, apparently, they were not appreciated by 
the apathetic Britons, as they were aban- 
doned. 

It would take too long to enumerate here 
all the other royal or imperial princesses and 
ladies belonging to European aristocracy who 
can rank with those whom I cited above, so I 
must content myself with saying that to royal 
and imperial ladies in a great measure is due 
the impulse toward outdoor exercise, which 
has gradually increased during the past twenty 
years from one end to the other of three con- 
tinents, namely, Europe, America and Aus- 
tralia. Their example was at first followed 
by the ladies of their respective courts; then 
by feminine aristocracy in general ; and finally 
we have now attained the period where even 
the hard-driven shop-girl, instead of spending 
her Sundays and féte days locked up between 
four walls, goes abroad on foot or cn her 
wheel, strengthening her anemic body by 





LITTLE ECONOMIES 


now being made up into detachable 

yokes and collarettes to take the place 
of those of Swiss and embroidered muslins so 
much in vogue during the summer. Every- 
one knows the value of these accessories, 
which beautify the simplest gown and make 
so many changes possible when the wardrobe 
is limited. 

A yoke or collarette of white satin, cov- 
ered with very open black lace and edged by 
two frills, the under of white, the upper of 
black lace, and deep cuffs to match, will con- 
vert a rather shabby black gown into a thing 
of beauty. 

If colored satin is used, the frill should be 
of black lace only. Any one accustomed to 
the use of the needle can make these collar- 
ettes at a trifling cost. Yokes and cuffs of 
black velvet are charming when worn with 
light-colored gowns. With a yellow crépon 
gown made with full bouffant elbow sleeves, 
long black gloves, black velvet adjustable 
yoke with Medici collar, and a deep yellow 


Ss" velvet and richly-tinted satins are 





DR. HARRIETTE R. NEILL OF BELFAST, IRELAND 


inhaling the pure, untainted country air, of 
which she stands so much in need. 

Some time ago one of the comic papers of a 
great metropolis came out with a joke about 
the necessity of opening special schools, where 
governesses and nurses could be instructed in 
several useful branches of sport, such, for 
instance, as bicycling, horseback riding and 
skating, or even tennis playing; with a view 
of qualifying them to accompany everywhere 
the girls of the period confided to their care ! 
Well, and why not? Would not that be far 
better than to let our children play in the 
crowded parks of great cities, while their 
female attendants are flirting with the police- 
men on duty there, or burying themselves in 
the charms of some penny-dreadful novel, 
oblivious of the fact that their little charges 
are in constant danger of catching some infec- 
tious disease, or of falling into the artificial 
lakes and ponds which form the inevitable 
ornament of every well-regulated park ? Nay, 
nay! Let pessimists argue as much as they 
want to that sportive life—in the fair sense of 
the word—is doing harm to maidens, it will 
never be so bad for them as the caged-up 
existence which consists in too much book- 
learning at an early age, too much time spent 
in mother’s drawing-room on reception days, 
and especially, too much of the worldliness of 
life during the years of early youth, when the 
excitement of theatres and parties, including 
the late hours which they entail, are far from 
beneficial. Let us therefore applaud the 
advent of that spirit which opens to women 
the sphere of athletics, so long for them a 
book which could be read, but surreptitiously. 
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straw hat, made broad at the sides by black 
feathers, a young girl at Lenox carried off the 
honors, as far as toilette was concerned, at an 
afternoon tea recently. 

It is always well to buy remnants when col- 
larettes and cuffs are to be made at home. 
Scmetimes beautiful silk velvets, both in black 
and colors, in lengths of from one to three 
yards, may be purchased for 50 or 60 cents, 
which in the piece would cost $1.50 or $2 
per yard. 

The room, furnished in white enamel, with 
green denim upholsteries, and a white em- 
broidered green denim frieze above the green 
cartridge paper, has a rather deep embrasured 
window, in which she has placed the trunk. 
After laying upon the lid a down comfortable 
folded in two, which makes a very soft seat, 
the green denim cover (consisting of top 
piece and sides made to fit exactly, bound with 
white and embroidered with heavy white cot- 
ton to match the frieze) is slipped on and kept 
in place by means of green ribbons fastened to 
the slits in the sides made for the handles to slip 
through. When tied in a full bow these 
ribbons serve to hide the handles as well as to 
fasten down the covering. ‘Two cushions 
covered with the same denim, and embroi- 
dered in a scroll pattern with white rope silk, 
are placed against the woodwork of the win- 
dow and complete this home-made work of 
art. 


THE THIRD PARTY 
Sturrer : ‘* Dashaway took luncheon with 
me yesterday.” 
Cieverton: ** Who invited you?’ 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 
SOME UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


(From $1.25 up to $11.50 per yard. ) 


Ew designs from abroad applied 

N uphclstery goods indicate rather 

an increased leaning toward wal! 
hangings, furniture coverings and draperies, 
illustrating those in use centuries ago, 
than the production of anything original. 
Rich, finely-ribbed tapestry, a mixture of 
wool and cotton, very solid and heavy, in 
terra-cotta, dark olive and old-rose grounds, 
with shaded leaf designs, resembling nothing 
so much as the hand-made tapestries of old, 
and suitable for libraries, where the wood 
carvings and panels partake of the Renais- 
sance period, were seen for $2 per yard, the 
width being fifty inches. These goods when 
woven with a silk or satin face show groand 
of cardinal-red, with oak-colored foliage, old 
gold with shaded brown foliage, and rich 
Havanna brown with pattern of old gold, 
mingled with touches of white. The silk in 
the fabric does not increase the price, which 
is $2 per yard, the width fifty inches. 

Some lovely silk brocades show the flora 
designs of old Flemish tapestry, odd patterns 
on grounds of pale écru, old rose and salmon 
color, the flowers in contrasting tints, yet 
blending harmoniously. They come at $9.50 
and $11.50 per yard, are fifty inches wide, 
and seem destined to last a lifetime. For 
$6.75 per yard delightful satin brocades, the 
same width as above, of the richest texture, 
in pale grounds of sky-blue, green and pink, 
with large foliage designs in cream color, are 
offered. These are suitable for wall hangings 
or portiéres. A heavier warp of the same 
goods is shown, the ground only being satin, 
while the creamy design (an all-over arrange- 
ment forming a net-work of leaves) is in lus- 
treless wool. For this fabric $3.35 per yard 
is asked, 

Something pretty for curtains and furniture 
coverings, and new withal, are the denims in 
old rose color, red, light blue and olive-green, 
printed with a fleur-de-lis pattern of a darker 
shade placed at a distance of one foot or more 
apart. They are cne yard wide, and are thirty- 
three cents per yard. 


DR. HARRIETTE R. NEILL 


T is mainly due to the efforts of this lady 
that Queen’s College, Belfast, definitely 
pronounced that women are eligible to 

attend its medical classes, and that the royal 
hospital also opens its wards to female medical 
students. It is due to both instituticns to 
state that no opposition appears to have been 
offered by them to Miss Neili’s application, 
but that they acceded to it with the liberality 
proper to, but, unfortunately, not always in- 
separable frcm, great educational and benefi- 
cent institutions. Thanks to her Belfast 
training, Miss Neill has been enabled to ob- 
tain the degrees of M.B., B.Ch., and B.A.C., 
at the Royal University of Ireland. 

Miss Neill was registered as a medical stu- 
dent at Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1887. 
At her instance a special course of lectures in 
biology, for ladies, was kindly given by the 
Professor, Dr. Cunninghi:m. The admissicn 
of wcmen to the dissecting-rocms had, at that 
time, not been mooted, but two years later 
Miss Neill, acting cn behalf of herself and 
other ladies, called cn the professcrs of the 
medical department, cznd requested them to 
give the necessary permissicn, Miss Neill 
pointing out that, as she was already a regis- 
tered student of medicine, she desired to cb- 
tain facilities for medical study. The cogency 
of this argument was irresistible. A meeting 
was called, before which Miss Neill sustained 
her appeal in-person, and the President, Dr. 
Hamiltcn, proncunced strcngly in her favor. 
Since then wcmen have attended al) classes, 
lectures, operaticns, etc., the same as the men 
students. The ladies have been treated 
kindly and courtecusly, both by the professcrs 
and by their fellow students of the other sex. 

Miss Neill last year proceeded to Birming- 
ham, to obtain special instruction in the 
diseases of women from Mr. Lawson Tiit, 
Mr. Christopherscn Martin, and others, and 
she has now established herself in practice at 
her native town of Belfast. 
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Fig. 1—Small hat of black velvet, embroid- 
ered in gold, surrounded by black silk and 
velvet roses. Trimmed with a black aigrette 
springing from a high bow of cerise taffeta 
ribbon, 

Fig. 2—Large black velvet hat, the brim 
faced with black satin. Three very high 
black feathers, held by a knot of the satin, 
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HATS FROM FRANCOIS 


and cut steel and Rhine stone buckle. Cluster 
of small tips and satin bow under brim at one 
side of back. (Side view is here presented.) 


Fig. 3—Bonnet of black velvet, with side 
bows of the same. The crown is two puffs of 
the velvet, held by three rows of Rhine stones, 
the last of which rests on the hair. Rhine 
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stone star in front stands out two inches on 
an invisible wire black aigrette 


Fig. 4—Large and very broad hat. Crown 
of mauve velvet. Mauve taffeta ribbon around 
the crown, and forming large loops at each 
side of the back. Brim of lace shirred on and 
falling in a narrow frill. Very large white aig- 





rette and caché-peigne of mauve velvet roses 

Fig. 5—Dutch bonnet, made entirely of 
embroidery, in iridescent spangles and metai- 
lic threads, in dull greens, reds and golds. 
High puff and ends of moss-green velvet in 
back. Very large white aigrette, held by a 
bow of cream lace, and Rhine stone orna- 
ment. 













































































BEAUTY ON 





THE STAGE 


MISS MARGARET LEMON, PRIMA DONNA OF THE DUFF OPERA COMPANY 


MUSICAL FORECAST 


"T “He announcements in the way of 
opera and concert for the season of 
1895-6 in this city are almost over- 

whelming in variety and attractiveness, and 

their number fills the critic with dismay. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House there 
will be seven performances a week, consisting 
of the regular subscription Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday nights, and Saturday matinées. 
Beside which there will be three performances 
ef German Opera every Thursday, a popular 
opera Saturday, and a concert on Sunday night. 
It is almost cause for selfish glee on the re- 
viewer's part that so few novelties are an- 
nounced under these conditions, the only ones 
promised being Le Cid and La Navarraise of 
Massenet and Godard’s Vivandiére. 

The personnel of the Franco-Italian con- 
tingent of Mr. Abbey’s company will be very 
much the same as last year, the only promi- 
nent absentees being Mme. Eames and Signor 
Tamagno. In the place of the former, Mlle. 
Calué returns to us to renew her triumphs of 
year before last. We are quite sure that no 
tenor, however, can be found to fill the void 
left by the great Italian, whose performance 
of certain rdles was so stupendous as to practi- 
cally debar any less wonderfully endowed 
singer from attempting them. Many addi- 
tions to the company have been necessitated 
by the introduction of the Wagner element 
into the season, making a polyglot list of 
names as long as a Puritan Sunday. 

Mr. Damrosch’s company will be heard 
during March at the Academy of Music, 
which holds a warm place in many hearts for 
the pleasant musical memories which its name 
recalls. His list of singers is headed by 
Mmes. Klafisky and Ternina, two of the most 
brilliant stars of the Wagnerian firmament, 
who are at the very hight of their powers. 

The concert outlook is quite as brilliant as 
the operatic, and in addition to our valuable 
home talent we shall be privileged to hear 
many European celebrities, some of them old 


friends and others, again, new to our public. 
Among the latter are four violinists of wide 
fame. 

The Philharmonic, Symphony and Oratorio 
Societies will give their usual concerts, and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be heard 
at the Metropolitan in a series of five con- 
certs. Hither also will come in the early 
spring Mr. Theodore Thomas and his excel- 
lent orchestra for a brief season. In the line 
of chamber music it is but just to give special 
mention to the Kneisel Quartette of Boston, 
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which will come this winter to delight New 
York again. 

The foregoing is but a brief list at coming 
musical joys. Countless miner events in ad- 
dition to the prominent ones mentioned will 
go to make up a season notable in the musical 
annals of New York. 
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A BARGAIN 


BY VIRGINIA NILES LEEDS 


- Ill you be my summer girl?’’ he 

W asked as she sat on the rail in 

front of him, her sailor hat 

aslant of her rippling locks and her pretty 
little feet swinging in front of her. 

‘¢Do you want me to be ?”” she asked. 

‘‘Do I want you to be! Yes, assuredly 
I want you to be.”’ 

‘¢And what will you do for meif I am 
your summer girl ?”’ 

‘¢ Everything. Ill dance attendance; I'll 
be your slave. I will feed you with candies 
and ice-cream and soda-water P 

‘<]T will be your summer girl,’’ and she 
held out her little brown hand. 

‘©Thank you; you're very kind and I’m 
delighted !’” 

‘« But, tell me, what does being a summer 
girl consist of ?”’ 

‘* Why, the most delightful unfettered com- 
panionship—nothing serious on either side— 
no promises—no false hopes—just a sort of 
mutual attention without intention, don’t you 
know.”’ 

‘« That suits me perfectly—yes, I'll be your 
summer girl.”’ 

And that was the way it began. No other 
girl came in fora particle of his attention. 
It was all reserved for the little airy sprite with 
the curly hair and freckled nose. -And what 
a summer girl she made to besure! How she 
sported with him in the waves, splashing him 
and laughing like a veritable nixie! How 
she tripped through green fields with him, 
picking wild flowers and singing her merry 
songs. How she pulled away at the oars of 
the little cedar boat, with her sleeves rolled up 
to the elbow, calling upon him to watch the 
rounded muscle as it swelled in her pretty 
arms ! 

But if these things were attractive, how 
infinitely more attractive was the easy way she 
fell into of calling him ‘‘ Harry,’’ and the 
pleasant little familiarity with which she 
treated him! It was not a sisterly familiarity 
exactly, not a friendly one, and not the famil- 
iarity of one jolly good fellow for another, yet 
it smacked of all three, with a little touch of 
sentiment thrown in, and a gloss of off-hand-* 
edness to tone it down. 

The young man was captivated, and as he 
looked about him at the other girls with their 
Parisian gowns and carefully-studied smiles 
and glances, he fell to blessing dame fortune 
for pointing out this special one to him. 

And then her name—Kitty! Could any- 
thing be more refreshing than a girl named 
Kitty? Especially when she was quite as 
frisky and graceful and as fun-loving and 
tricky, and as altogether entertaining as that 
same little puff-ball which the name implies. 

‘You are an ideal summer-girl,’’ he said 








TEA GOWNS 


to her one evening in the moonlight—‘‘ abso- 
lutely ideal.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,”” she returned, demurely, ** I 
am glad I suit your majesty.”’ 

‘You're not glad. You don’t care a 
bit!” 

She laughed merrily. 








out ?’”’ she 





‘¢ What does that make me 
asked. 

“Oh! 
sponded. 

‘¢ When the summer’s over, I suppose you 
will just pack me away in camphor, and put 
me on a shelf along with your other summer 
things. Won't you?’’ she went on. 

‘<1 suppose so,’’ he returned, ‘* you're a 
bit light and airy for winter, you know.”’ 

The summer girl tossed her head. 

‘* Yes, I suppose I am,’’ she admitted ; 
‘‘but, Harry, do you know i 

‘“ Well, you little frisky puss, what is it? 
What do I know ?”* 

** Nothing.”’ 

‘“©Thank you,”’ returned the young man, 


only a summer girl,’ he re- 





calmly. ‘* You are very frank.”’ 
“©Oh! I beg your pardon! I didn’t 
mean that. Of course you know something ; 





but you don’t know everything. I mean 

‘©Ah! A compliment; but a modified 
one.”’ 

‘¢ Harry, all men are fools, don’t you think 
so?” 

‘s Well, really, Kitty, that is a question I 
don’t quite like to answer. I’m a man, you 





know in 

“Yes. I know.”’ 

‘© Well, what is it? What do you wish 
to imply ?”’ 


‘* Don’t you think men sometimes eat the 
paper bag, and throw away the hot-house 
grapes ?”’ 

Unfortunately, summer days cannot go on 
forever, and toward the end of August there 
comes a chilling breeze across the waves which 
shrivels up summer things and makes one 
begin to think of heavier flannels and felt 
hats. 

The young man didn’t want to think of 
such prosaic things, but he was obliged to. 
He didn’t think of them altogether, though, 
for there was that same little, airy sprite to 
engross him. The cocl weather had taken 
some of the tan off and he missed a freckle 
or two here and there, but she was as charm- 
ing as ever. As charming as ever, did I say ? 
More charming! A thousand times more 
charming, and the young man’s sentiments 
had changed. He had passed through the 
chummy stage, the brotherly stage, even the 
cousinly stage, and he had now reached a 
point where all feeling of relationship ceases 
and where the desire for relationship begins. 

The little sprite was going home. The 
rolling waves would resound no longer to the 
music of her voice. 

‘Kitty, don’t let it be good-bye ! 
say it’s all over. I love you, Kitty. 
not only a summer girl, are you?”’ 

‘*But, Harry, you only asked me to bea 
summer girl !”’ 

‘*1 know, dear, but now I ask you to be 
something else.”’ 


Don’t 


You’re 
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The sprite sighed and shook her head. 

**Too late, old fellow!’ she murmured, 
‘*too late! Jack Hilton asked me to be his 
ali-the-year-round girl, and I have consented. 
You've had what you asked for, Harry !”’ 


The End. 
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Fig. 1—This is a Worth model. Gown of 
white cloth, falling in a train from neck in 
back. Pointed collar of mull, trimmed with 
guipure, which also falls to the feet over a 
white satin front. Bows of white satin with 
fancy ornaments, 

Fig. 2—Opera cloak of white silk crépon, 









MODELS FROM A FASHIONABLE NEW YORK COUTOURIERE 


lined with white satin. Long scarf and under- Fig. 4—Cape of black velvet, lined with plain yellow, and one of narrow stripes of pink, 

sleeves of white chiffon; collar of white an- green velvet. Collar and band of Persian blue and black. Panels of yellow satin and 

gora. lamb, with an appliqué of green velvet cov- large Rhinestone buttons. Belt of pink satin 

ered with tiny steel beads. Black chiffonends ribbon, Drapery around neck and under- 

Fig. 3—Evening waist of blue miroir velvet, in front. Collar of puffs of green velvet, under sleeves of white chiffon and cream lace. The 

trimmed with black lace, having a heavy raised each of which is a black ostrich tip. back of skirt is plaited, so that no yellow 
white pattern. Fig. 5—Dinner gown of satin, one stripe of shows fora half a yard from the waist. 
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Fig. 1768—Dresden silk bodice, trimmed double-face satin ribbon in black, with steel brown cheviot, trimmed with rows of stitching bodice ; point lace vest. 
with lace, worn with black satin skirt. buckles. in seal brown. Fig. 1758—House gown of green and brown 
Fig.1778—Tan cloth jacket, trimmed with mixed novelty goods, Figaro jacket of green, 
Fig. 1776—Gray cloth cape, trimmed with either astrakhan orlynx. Fig. 1766—White satin bridal robe, elabor- embroidered in gold, opening over vest with 
rows of flat, black, narrow braid, Bows of Fig. 1736—Outdoor costume in tan and ately embroidered, with pearl trimming on  close-fitting yoke of old rose silk. 
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Millinery. 


Late importation of Novel- 
ties for evening wear. 

Jet Steel, Rhine Stone and 
Jeweled Ornaments, Crowns, 
Pins, Bandeaux and Cabo- 


| 
| 


Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 
Instantly 


RELIEVED 









chons. 


French Felt Hats 


nations, 
Aigrettes and Pon Pons, 


Twenty-third Street. 





and 

Toques in evening shades. 
Fancy Braids, Roses, Car- 

Chrysanthemums, 


James McCreery & Co. 


CUTICURA 


GREAT 


SKIN CURE 


J 
Sold throughout the world. British 
»* depot: F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King 
Edward-st., London. Porrsr DruG 
& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. S. A. 





No line in the world equals the New York 
| Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 


| and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 





OOOSOOOHOOD 
WHAT For Christmas? 


Among other fancy pieces we make— 
Melon Spoons, 
Bouillon Spoons, 
Sugar Sifters, 
Preserve Shells, 


Ice Cream Forks, 
Cold [eat Forks, 
Berry Forks, 
Ladles, Pie Servers, &c., &c. 


If you want to make a particularly happy 
hit in the way of presents use 
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Sterling Silver Inlaid 





VNe 


Patented. 
Each article stamped on the back 
E. STERLING INLAID FE. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door 


from Broadway,)N.Y. A complete line of 
Solid Silver.Novelties and plate to heseen, 
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SPOONS AND FORKS 





In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
| world, 


83¢ hours, New York to Buffalo; 9 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 293/ hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 





The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, 





The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 

2 | start from the center of the city of New 

| York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 





Just think of it .. 

















Packer 
Tar 
Soap 


treatment of 


It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well-made 


vegetable-oil soap, with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of 
pine-tar and glycerine. 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


It allays itching, soothes, heals, refreshes, and leaves 
the skin soft and smooth, 
A LUXURY FOR BATHING AND SHAMPOOING. 


THIRTY TONS OF . . 
FINE WRITING PAPER 


are manufactured every working day inthe year 
by the 


. 4 
Whiting Paper Company. 

It seems incredible, but isa fact. The reason for 
this wonderful output (the largest in the world) 
is that for 39 years they have devoted their entire 
attention to the manufacture of fine writing 
papers, and produce 500 different styles, which 
are not only superior to any other manufacture 
but, owing to immense amount made, are cheaper. 
Insist on your dealer showing semples 


WHITING PAPER COPIPANY, 


Holyoke, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago. 


The Standard 


Packer's Tar Soap is constantly prescribed in the 








The Packer Mfg. Co, - - = 


New York. 


SECURITY IS 
FOUND IN THE 


SEE THAT 
HUMP ? 


RICHARDSON & DE LONG 
BROS. PHILADELPHIA 
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Will not chafe the shoes like Mohair. 
Will not hold the dirt like Velveteen. 
Dressmakers say a pure Worstep Braip—like 
Goff 's—is unequalled. 

If you cannot match yeur cloth, send sample and 8 cts. 
for syd. (red) spool, or 6 cts. for 3 I-gyd. 
(black) spool, to 


D. Goff & Son-, Pawtucket, R. I. 


LGAD ID BS BD CDID 
Health 
Insuring 


Underwear 


Would you wear underwear of com- 
fort, and with it have all the health-giv- 
ing and keeping qualities of hygienic 
under dressing—then Jaros Hygienic 
Underwear is your under dressing. 
Illustrated Book of Underdress Mailed 
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Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 





Now is the time to place 
orders. Prices are at their lowest, 


and will undoubtedly advance 

, considerably next spring Cor- 

| respondence solicited, (Send for illustrated hand- 
| book.) 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 






























‘PERFUME: | 


A true,and lasting Violet in. the hand- 
somest package on the market. 








PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 


For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt 
of price by 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barciay St., New York. 





CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
Lapies* Rounp Hats anp Bonnets 
AND 


THe Duncap SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., ) 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., » New York 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., ) 
PALMER HousE, CHICAGO 
914 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Aa Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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Once in awhile there is 
“ Something New Under the San’’ 
and WE HAVE IT!! 
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Rubba Button 


HOSE SUPPORTER. 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 
catare A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOGIERY OF FINEST SILK 
WILL NEITHER CUT NOR BLIP. 








Guaranteed Durable! 

Will Hold all Kinds of 
Hosiery ! 

Will Not Wear, Tear, or 
become Unfastened ! 


Ask for Them at the Stores. 


If not found, a sample pair 
of Ladies’ Safety Pin-Top 
Hose Supporters, made from 
Lisle Web (white or black), 
will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps or silver, 





Descriptive Circular free on 
applicatian, 





Address the Manufacturers, 
George FrostCompany, © 
552 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Will pass to a review of Ambition without 
further comment. Asa matter of down- 
right truth I record, as a duty, the cir- 

cumstance that rarely ever have I had greater or 
more complete enjoyment than in witnessing 
this play at the Fifth Avenue the other night. 


’ 


The wide world ‘* must’’ accept Goodwin, 
the artist. He is not ubiquitous ; he lacks 
polish, charm and the knack of wearing a wig 
and sword, which militated against his David 
Garrick ; but among the delightful things to 
be seen on any stage commend me to the 
Obadiah Beck of Mr. N. C. Goodwin. 

Obadiah was once a train brakeman, but 
he came in time to own the road. He’s a 
politician, but ruggedly honest. He loves his 
fellows and trusts them. His kindly heart is 
torn when they deceive him. Through his 
life he has loved a child. A busy man does 
that often. He is diffident of women ; hasn’t 
the time to think about them, but a little 
girl that will notice and enjoy being petted by 
him almost as if he were a big dog, he will 
love as steadily and gratefully as the dog. 
When he 1s gray and the child is grown he'll 
love her still, The memory of the child 
dissipates fear of the woman. Think how 
difficult all this must be to convey! But 
Mr. Goodwin does it so that the heart and 
soul of Obadiah Beck are laid bare to you, and 
you love the man Guy Carleton has conceived, 
and the actor shows you with such irresistible 
distinctness. -True, Ambition is like Crane’s 
Senator, but in the case of the latter, neither 
author or actor even outlines the human 
beauty of a Senator Beck. 

The play turns on Beck’s desire to put 
through a bill, involving what he conceives to 
be a sentimental duty. He is hinaered by 
venial politicians, who are mere money-grub- 
bers. Beck defeats his enemies by honesty, 
and because he is a much cleverer player of the 
game of politics than his adversaries. The end 
of the second act is a monologue for Beck, and 
he works himself off into a hurricane of 
excited rage. One wonders if his strength 
and voice will hold out, but with a judgment 
no leading man or star could rival, Mr. Good- 
win husbands his physical and vocal power 
until he reaches the confines of both. Mr. 
Sargeant and Mr. Wheatcroft had better sus- 
pend their classes for a week, and send all their 
pupils to see this act, then lecture on it each 
day, and explain how Mr. Goodwin does it— 
if they can. Next let them take up the 
speech where Beck explains the type of man 
he is—a beautiful piece of writing by Carle- 
ton, delivered faultlessly by the actor. 


MACBETH-IRVING AND ELLEN TERRY 


America and England are, it seems to me, kill- 
ing Henry Irving. To those who have known 
(or known of) him for many years, what he 
seemed on Tuesday, the 29 October, at Ab- 
bey’s Theatre, was touchingly sad—a weak, 
half worn-out man. If he had a physician 
who had been tending him from early youth, 
that physician would inevitably order the actor 
away fcr two years’ rest, with imperative in- 
structions to breathe, during the entire time, 
air uncontaminated with theatric odors or 
charged with social perfumes. Irving was 
never a big man, physically, always being thin 
and slight of build, but he was (and, please 
God, may be again) a strong and wiry one. 

On Tuesday night his voice was without 
**edge,’’ and so weak that the delivery of a 
sonorous line was clearly an impossibility. 
He may not admit this to himself; his man- 
agers would certainly refute it, but the man 
is worn ten years beyond his age. If the 
stage in two hemispheres is not to be perma- 
nenily deprived of one of the strongest per- 
sonalities it has ever known, one who has 
done more than any actor that ever lived, 
with the possible exception of Garrick and 
Macready, to elevate the social status of stage 
artists, Henry Irving must be allowed a long, 
long rest in a quiet country home—but would 
he, could he prevail upon himself to take it ? 

While no one can help admiring, and inti- 
mately, or at a distance, loving the man Irv- 
ing, no critic who is honest can do anything 
but roundly condemn most of his attempts at 
tragedy. To my mind it is nothing less than 
,ude for people who won't learn to walk or talk 


to go on the stage as interpreters of those char- 
acters that the intelligent custom of centuries 
has taught us to consider, are without halt in 
limb and tongue. But the public elects to sit 
for three hours aud a half and watch a man 
whose speech isa jumble! Some one is cruel 
enough to write ‘at the hight of his career, 
and in the plentitude of his power.’’ Asa 
man in the plentitude of his power, who can- 
not find strength to speak one line en plein 
voix, and whose weakness in the fight at the 
end of the piece between Macbeth and Mac- 
duff was so evident it brought tears to my 
eyes, 

The critic has no right to make up his 
mind what kind of man Macbeth was before 
he goes to the theatre. His business is to an- 
alyze the Macbeth the actor gives, and de- 
termine whether a clear conception is evi- 
denced by execution. No one can be sure of 
what Macbeth was since his creator’s death. 
There is nothing to be said, at all events, 
within the limits of a short newspaper notice 
on this head. 

Ellen Terry’s Lady Macbeth was not doubt- 
ful fora moment. A comrade of the pen 
suggests a phtrase which instantly explains her 
idea of the character. ‘She turned hell to 
prettiness !’’ Accepting with eager gratitude 
so novel a prototype, it is distressing to find 
the impersonation marred by every spoken 
sentence. At the start, the very attitude she 
was discovered in roused the highest expecta- 
tions, for it meant womanliness and charm 
instead of the usual fierce and bloody female. 
The reading of the letter was perfect. But 
from the moment she began to talk, every 
atom of vocal naturalness vanished. She 
spoke two or three words, then breathed and 
continued inhalation unnecessarily to the total 
destruction of the rhyme and rhythm. What 
would Miss Terry say if a caller greeted her 
with : 

‘¢ Ah, Miss Terry, how (pause, breath) do 
you (pause, breath) do?”’ 

There is no exaggeration here. Through- 
out the evening this lady, one of the most 
delightful of actresses, perpetrated, from sheer 
carelessness, blunders of vocal emission the 
most elementary of stage pupils would be 
heartily ashamed of. Why? If anyone had 
told me, before attending Abbey’s on Tues- 
day, that Ellen Terry ‘‘ could ’’ read her lines 
in such a fashion, I should have put that per- 
son down as suffering from mental strabismus. 
It is possibly true that a good actor spends 
half of his or her life unconsciously falling 
into bad habits, and the other half in cor- 
recting them. Admitting this, Miss Terry 
must have been unconscious for some time ; 
for though there was a tendency, when 1 saw 
her last, to break up lines, her every utter- 
ance was not marred as at present to an ex- 
tent which entirely prevented, at all events, 
one of her auditors from following her bril- 
liant departure with comprehensibility or 
pleasure. So far as I am concerned, Ellen 
Terry's Lady Macbeth is only adumbrated. 
Mr. Howe's King Duncan was very complete 
and quite extraordinary, considering his great 
age. 

Nearly all the rest of the cast was evenly 
good, Master Leo Byrne being the best enun- 
ciator, and Mr. Ben Webster the least satis- 
factory actor in the cast, while the Macduff 
of Mr. F. Cooper, in strict justice, can only 
be guoted fair. 

Quite the most pleasurable thing about the 
whole performance seemed to me to be the 
atmosphere with which Irving’s great stage- 
management had imbued everything and every- 
body. We were bodily transported to the 
era, and there was nothing tawdry or un- 
real-seeming. Some ‘‘return pieces’’ of 
the sets were wanting to give the apparent 
solidity to the stone walls, and infinitely effect- 
ive as was the lightning, it would puzzle any 
one to particularize its exact cause or service, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s Theatre—King Arthur. 

American Theatre—In Sight of Saint Paul's. 
Academy of Music—The Sporting Duchess, 
Broadway Theatre—His Excellency—Opera, 
Bijou—The Widow Jones, 

Columbus—The Land of the Living. 

Daly’s Theatre—Hansel and Gretel, 

Empire Theatre—Christopher, Junior. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Ambition. 

Garrick Theatee—Leonardo. 

Garden Theatre—Rip Van Winkle. 
Germania Theatre—My New York. 

Grand Opera House—Rory of the Hill. 


Herald Square Theatre—Heart of Marylanc. 
Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians. 
Harlem Opera House—Sowing the Wind, 
Irving Place— German Company. 

Lyceum Theatre— The Prisoner of Zenda 
Palmer’s Theatre—The Shop Girl. 

People’s Theatre—In a Big City. 

Standard Theatre—The Capitol. 

Star Theatre—The Year One. 


VAUDEVILLE 


Keith’s Union Square—12 A. M. to 10.30 P. M. 

Koster and Bial’s—8 P. m. 

Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, Fifty-eighth Street — 
Noon to Midnight. 

Proctor’s Theatre, Twenty-third Street—11 A. M. 
toll P.M. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA 


Istory repeats itself, and again and again 
H the inhabitants of southern Europe 
have trembled before the advance of 
a northern race. Again and again the dwell- 
ers in the north have swept to the south in 
search of a warmer climate and more fertile 
lands, in the natural expansion of race, which 
is impossible to withstand. Once more the 
older nations of Europe are watching their 
neighbors on the north, with feelings of appre- 
hension; and the question of paramount 
importance among them is, how can the 
impending avalanche be averted or postponed. 
No one believes that it will be possible to con- 
fine the Russian bear for many more years 
within the barriers that surround him to-day, 
and statesmen differ in their prophecies only 
as to when and where the first outbreak will 
take place. 

A very short study of the geographical posi- 
tion of Russia shows that no other of the 
great powers is so shut off from the rest of 
the world by lack of seaports. Her long 
stretch of northern coast, both in Europe and 
Asia, is absolutely worthless, and on the east- 
ern coast of Asia she has, as yet, no satisfac- 
tory harbor. Her fleet is divided between the 
Baltic and the Black Seas, and since Germany 
practically commands the exit from the one, 
and by the treaty of Berlin Russia is forbid- 
den passage through the Bosphorus for exit 
from the other, the Russian fleet is rendered 
useless. It is not likely that this condition of 
affairs can continue, as a nation numbering 
one hundred millions, occupying an area of 
over eight million square miles, will hardly 
submit to being fenced in from the sea which 
may be the vast battlefield of the future, and 
surely will be the arena for commercial strug- 
gles. Russia’s internal condition is such as to 
make this situation peculiarly intolerable. 

Her defective government, the little enter- 
prise shown in the development of her n:itural 
advantages and the tremendous social in- 
equality between classes, are an ugly combi- 
nation of difficult problems Among European 
nations she stands apart, an Asiatic power in 
many ways, and her Oriental traditions and 
habits of thought separate her from other 
western peoples as much as do her semi-bar- 
baric codes of law, which make her the great 
anachronism of modern civilization. 

Another war scare has arisen, the result of 
the now generally discredited report in regard 
to Russia’s treaty with China. The rumor 
was the occasion of an interesting indication 
of England’s anxious state of mind. Since 
the announcement made last June that the 
Russian government would guarantee the loan 
raised by China in Paris to pay the Japanese 
war indemnity, England has been trying to 
discover what Russia’s price is for this un- 
precedented favor. The great Trans-Siberian 
railway which Russia is building at such 
immense cost, and which is to be finished 
in 1900, has its eastern terminus at 
Vladivostock, on the northern shore of the 
Japan sea, It is a small, strongly fortified 
town, garrisoned by Russian soldiers, and 
filled by a population made up of many na- 
tionalities. It gains great importance from 
its position at the eastern end of the railway, 
but it is of a temporary glory, for as its harbor 
is full of 1ce more than half the year, it is 
impossible that it should fill the position of 
eastern outlet to all Russia’s vast possessions. 
It has been evident for a year that Russia 
must feel a keen interest in the result of the 
Chinese War, lest it should prevent the accom- 
plishment of her cherished plan of obtaining 
from China a more southerly port to which 
the main line of her railroad could be de- 


vill 


flected, or to which a branch line could be 
carried. Even Vladivestock is hard to reach, 
as Manchuria, that province of the Chinese 
Empire from which the present reigning 
dynasty comes, extends up into Siberia in 
something like a peninsula, and the new rail- 
way must bend to the north and then to the 
south again to pass around it. 

Unquestionably, Russia wanted Port Laz- 
areff, on the eastern coast of Corea, where 
her ships could find harbor at all seasons, with 
permission to run her railroad across Man- 
churia direct to this terminus. Japan’s vic- 
tory has made this impossible, as Corea is 
practically under her protection now, and 
Japan has no reason to desire Russian war 
ships so near her own possessions. According 
to a report published last week in the London 
Times, Russia had concluded a treaty with 
China by which, in return for her guarantee 
of the loan for China, Russia obtains control 
of Port Arthur, with a portion of Man- 
churia, 

This fortress, situated at the point of the 
Tian-Tong Peninsular, controls the entrance 
into Gulf Pe-chi-li, which means that the 
power that establishes itself there controls Pe- 
kin and the Chinese Government. It was for 
this reason that the powers protested against 
its occupation by Japan, as that nation had 
arranged in the terms at first dictated to China, 
preferring to guarantee the payment by China 
of an extra ten million pounds to Japan as the 
price of its withdrawal. If Russia has ac- 
quired a right to Port Arthur, she has accom- 
plished a triumph of diplomacy and put Eng- 
land into an extremely awkward position, 
since the latter can hardly expect Japan to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for her, since 
with all the will in the world Japan cannot 
afford to go to war with Russia now without 
an ally, and England does not want to fight. 
There is too much danger on the Indian 
frontier, to say nothing of the risks she would 
run in Europe in another war with Russia. 
France, of course, is delighted at any success 
of Russia which is at the expense of perfide 
Albion, and her papers have been insisting 
upon China’s right to make what treaties she 
likes. Germany would be in unusual com- 
pany if she sided with France and Russia, and 
yet her commercial interests in the far east are 
antagonistic to those of England. 

Great Britain must stand alone in this mat- 
ter, the result largely of the isolated position 
she has assumed in foreign affairs ; but if she 
should declare war, which is most improbable, 
even though her trade in the east would suffer 
enormously, and the future of Asiatic affairs 
be made extremely complicated by the ccnduct 
of Russia’s, and should have Japan for an 
ally, then it is probable that Russia would be 
forced to withdraw, for Japan’s army and navy 
are on the spot, while the Russian troops 
would have to march twenty-five hundred 
miles across Siberia, and English ships would 
reach the seat of war as soon as the Russian. 

Yet an outlet for Russia must be made. If 
not at Port Arthur, and not to-day, still some- 
where and soon. A writer in the Fortnightly 
Review for October says: ‘If England 
keeps the crooked, incorrigible Turk forever 
sitting on the safety-valve, she must expect a 
blow-up somewhere else.’’ 

In the same article a Russian is quoted as 
saying: ‘*The policy of Russia in reality 
never varies. Constantinople is her real 
objective.’” Many think that the English 
policy of supporting the Turkish govern- 
ment for the sake of keeping a 
check on Russiay~ thus insuring for 
herself in case of war ready access to the 
Suez canal, and thence to India, is a mistake ; 
experts have affirmed that the Suez Canal 
could be too readily blocked to be useful in 
an emergency, and it is asserted that England 
sacrifices too much for the sake of maintain- 
ing her position in the Mediterranean. If she 
would withdraw her opposition, and permit 
Russia to ‘*dismiss His Ottoman Majesty to 
Bagdad,”” it is possible that Russia, if permitted 
to occupy Constantinople, and thus gain her 
outlet to the sea, might feel the pressure on 
the safety-valve removed, and the explosion 
might be averted. 








Next week's Vogue—1g November—will 


have drawings of Miss Consuelo Vanderbuilt’ s 


trousséau. 
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Will pass to a review of Ambition without 


further comment. Asa matter of down- 

right truth I record, as a duty, the cir- 
cumstance that rarely ever have I had greater or 
more complete enjoyment than in witnessing 
this play at the Fifth Avenue the other night. 
The wide world ‘* must’’ accept Goodwin, 
the artist. He is not ubiquitous ; he lacks 
polish, charm and the knack of wearing a wig 
and sword, which militated against his David 
Garrick ; but among the delightful things to 
be seen on any stage commend me to the 
Obadiah Beck of Mr. N. C. Goodwin. 

Obadiah was once a train brakeman, but 
he came in time to own the road. He’sa 
politician, but ruggedly honest. He loves his 
fellows and trusts them. His kindly heart is 
torn when they deceive him. Through his 
life he has loved a child. A busy man does 
that often. He is diffident of women ; hasn’t 
the time to think about them, but a little 
girl that will notice and enjoy being petted by 
him almost as if he were a big dog, he will 
love as steadily and gratefully as the dog. 
When he 1s gray and the child is grown he'll 
love her still, The memory of the child 
dissipates fear of the woman. Think how 
difficult all this must be to convey! But 
Mr. Goodwin does it so that the heart and 
soul of Obadiah Beck are laid bare to you, and 
you love the man Guy Carleton has conceived, 
and the actor shows you with such irresistible 
distinctness. True, Ambition is like Crane’s 
Senator, but in the case of the latter, neither 
author or actor even outlines the human 
beauty of a Senator Beck. 

The play turns on Beck’s desire to put 
through a bill, involving what he conceives to 
be a sentimental duty. He is hinaered by 
venial politicians, who are mere money-grub- 
bers. Beck defeats his enemies by honesty, 
and because he is a much cleverer player of the 
game of politics than his adversaries. The end 
of the second act is a monologue for Beck, and 
he works himself off into a hurricane of 
excited rage. One wonders if his strength 
and voice will hold out, but with a judgment 
no leading man or star could rival, Mr. Good- 
win husbands his physical and vocal power 
until he reaches the confines of both. Mr. 
Sargeant and Mr. Wheatcroft had better sus- 
pend their classes for a week, and send all their 
pupils to see this act, then lecture on it each 
day, and explain how Mr. Goodwin does it— 
if they can. Next let them take up the 
speech where Beck explains the type of man 
he is—a beautiful piece of writing by Carle- 
ton, delivered faultlessly by the actor. 


MACBETH-IRVING AND ELLEN TERRY 


America and England are, it seems to me, kill- 
ing Henry Irving, To those who have known 
(or known of ) him for many years, what he 
seemed on Tuesday, the 29 October, at Ab- 
bey’s Theatre, was touchingly sad—a weak, 
half worn-out man. If he had a physician 
who had been tending him from early youth, 
that physician would inevitably order the actor 
away fcr two years’ rest, with imperative in- 
structions to breathe, during the entire time, 
air uncontaminated with theatric odors or 
charged with social perfumes. Irving was 
never a big man, physically, always being thin 
and slight of build, but he was (and, please 
God, may be again) a strong and wiry one. 

On Tuesday night his voice was without 
**edge,’’ and so weak that the delivery of a 
sonorous line was clearly an impossibility. 
He may not admit this to himself; his man- 
agers would certainly refute it, but the man 
is worn ten years beyond his age. If the 
stage in two hemispheres is not to be perma- 
nenily deprived of one of the strongest per- 
sonalities it has ever known, one who has 
done more than any actor that ever lived, 
with the possible exception of Garrick and 
Macready, to elevate the social status of stage 
artists, Henry Irving must be allowed a long, 
long rest in a quiet country home—but would 
he, could he prevail upon himself to take it? 

While no one can help admiring, and inti- 
mately, or at a distance, loving the man Irv- 
ing, no critic who is honest can do anything 
but roundly condemn most of his attempts at 
tragedy. To my mind it is nothing less than 
,ude for people who won't learn to walk or talk 


to go on the stage as interpreters of those char- 
acters that the intelligent custom of centuries 
has taught us to consider, are without halt in 
limb and tongue. But the public elects to sit 
for three hours aud a half and watch a man 
whose speech isa jumble! Some one is cruel 
enough to write ‘‘at the hight of his career, 
and in the plentitude of his power.’’ Asa 
man in the plentitude of his power, who can- 
not find strength to speak one line en plein 
voix, and whose weakness in the fight at the 
end of the piece between Macbeth and Mac- 
duff was so evident it brought tears to my 
eyes. 

The critic has no right to make up his 
mind what kind of man Macbeth was before 
he goes to the theatre. His business is to an- 
alyze the Macbeth the actor gives, and de- 
termine whether a clear conception is evi- 
denced by execution. No one can be sure of 
what Macbeth was since his creator’s death. 
There is nothing to be said, at all events, 
within the limits of a short newspaper notice 
on this head. 

Ellen Terry’s Lady Macbeth was not doubt- 
ful fora moment. _A comrade of the pen 
suggests a pltrase which instantly explains her 
idea of the character. ‘‘She turned hell to 
prettiness !’’ Accepting with eager gratitude 
so novel a prototype, it is distressing to find 
the impersonation marred by every spoken 
sentence. At the start, the very attitude she 
was discovered in roused the highest expecta- 
tions, for it meant womanliness and charm 
instead of the usual fierce and bloody female. 
The reading of the letter was perfect. But 
from the moment she began to talk, every 
atom of vocal naturalness vanished. She 
spoke two or three words, then breathed and 
continued inhalation unnecessarily to the total 
destruction of the rhyme and rhythm. What 
would Miss Terry say if a caller greeted her 
with : 

‘* Ah, Miss Terry, how (pause, breath) do 
you (pause, breath) do?”’ 

There is no exaggeration here. Through- 
out the evening this lady, one of the most 
delightful of actresses, perpetrated, from sheer 
carelessness, blunders of vocal emission the 
most elementary of stage pupils would be 
heartily ashamed of. Why? If anyone had 
told me, before attending Abbey’s on Tues- 
day, that Ellen Terry ‘‘ could ’’ read her lines 
in such a fashion, I should have put that per- 
son down as suffering from mental strabismus. 
It is possibly true that a good actor spends 
half of his or her life unconsciously falling 
into bad habits, and the other half in cor- 
recting them. Admitting this, Miss Terry 
must have been unconscious for some time; 
for though there was a tendency, when 1 saw 
her last, to break up lines, her every utter- 
ance was not marred as at present to an ex- 
tent which entirely prevented, at all events, 
one of her auditors from following her bril- 
liant departure with comprehensibility or 
pleasure. So far as I am concerned, Ellen 
Terry’s Lady Macbeth is only adumbrated. 
Mr. Howe’s King Duncan was very complete 
and quite extraordinary, considering his great 
age. 

Nearly all the rest of the cast was evenly 
good, Master Leo Byrne being the best enun- 
ciator, and Mr. Ben Webster the least satis- 
factory actor in the cast, while the Macduff 
of Mr. F. Cooper, in strict justice, can only 
be quoted fair. 

Quite the most pleasurable thing about the 
whole performance seemed to me to be the 
atmosphere with which Irving’s great stage- 
management had imbued everything and every- 
body. We were bodily transported to the 
era, and there was nothing tawdry or un- 
real-seeming. Some ‘‘return pieces’’ of 
the sets were wanting to give the apparent 
solidity to the stone walls, and infinitely effect- 
ive as was the lightning, it would puzzle any 
one to particularize its exact cause or service. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s Theatre—King Arthur. 

American Theatre—In Sight of Saint Paul’s. 
Academy of Music—The Sporting Duchess. 
Broadway Theatre—His Excellency—Opera. 
Bijou—The Widow Jones. 

Columbus—The Land of the Living. 

Daly’s Theatre—Hinsel and Gretel, 

Empire Theatre—Christopher, Junior. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Ambition. 

Garrick Theatre—Leonardo. 

Garden Theatre—Rip Van Winkle. 
Germania Theatre—My New York. 

Grand Opera House—Rory of the Hill. 


Herald Square Theatre—Heart of Marylanc. 
Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians. 
Hailem Opera House—Sowing the Wind. 
Irving Place— German Company. 

Lyceum Theatre— The Prisoner of Zenda 
Palmer's Theatre—The Shop Girl. 

People’s Theatre—In a Big City. 

Standard Theatre—The Capitol. 

Star Theatre— The Year One. 


VAUDEVILLE 


Keith’s Union Square—12 A. M. to 10.30 P. M. 

Koster and Bial’s—8 Pp. mM. 

Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, Fifty-eighth Street — 
Noon to Midnight. 

Proctor’s Theatre, Twenty-third Street—11 A. M. 
to lI P.M, 


CURRENT POLITICAL 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA 


Istory repeats itself, and again and again 
H the inhabitants of southern Europe 
have trembled before the advance of 
a northern race. Again and again the dwell- 
ers in the north have swept to the south in 
search of a warmer climate and more fertile 
lands, in the natural expansion of race, which 
is impossible to withstand. Once more the 
older nations of Europe are watching their 
neighbors on the north, with feelings of appre- 
hension; and the question of paramount 
importance among them is, how can the 
impending avalanche be averted or postponed. 
No one believes that it will be possible to con- 
fine the Russian bear for many more years 
within the barriers that surround him to-day, 
and statesmen differ in their prophecies only 
as to when and where the first outbreak will 
take place. 

A very short study of the geographical posi- 
tion of Russia shows that no other of the 
great powers is so shut off from the rest of 
the world by lack of seaports. Her long 
stretch of northern coast, both in Europe and 
Asia, is absolutely worthless, and on the east- 
ern coast of Asia she has, as yet, no satisfac- 
tory harbor. Her fleet is divided between the 
Baltic and the Black Seas, and since Germany 
practically commands the exit from the one, 
and by the treaty of Berlin Russia is forbid- 
den passage through the Bosphorus for exit 
from the other, the Russian fleet is rendered 
useless. It is not likely that this condition of 
affairs can continue, as a nation numbering 
one hundred millions, occupying an area of 
over eight million square miles, will hardly 
submit to being fenced in from the sea which 
may be the vast battlefield of the future, and 
surely will be the arena for commercial strug- 
gles. Russia’s internal condition is such as to 
make this situation peculiarly intolerable. 

Her defective government, the little enter- 
prise shown in the development of her nitural 
advantages and the tremendous social in- 
equality between classes, are an ugly combi- 
nation of difficult problems Among European 
nations she stands apart, an Asiatic power in 
many ways, and her Oriental traditions and 
habits of thought separate her from other 
western peoples as much as do her semi-bar- 
baric codes of law, which make her the great 
anachronism of modern civilization. 

Another war scare has arisen, the result of 
the now generally discredited report in regard 
to Russia’s treaty with China. The rumor 
was the occasion of an interesting indication 
of England’s anxious state of mind. Since 
the announcement made last June that the 
Russian government would guarantee the loan 
raised by China in Paris to pay the Japanese 
war indemnity, England has been trying to 
discover what Russia’s price is for this un- 
precedented favor. The great Trans-Siberian 
railway which Russia is building at such 
immense cost, and which is to be finished 
in 1900, has its eastern terminus at 
Vladivostock, on the northern shore of the 
Japan sea. It is a small, strongly fortified 
town, garrisoned by Russian soldiers, and 
filled by a population made up of many na- 
tionalities. It gains great importance from 
its position at the eastern end of the railway, 
but it is of a temporary glory, for as its harbor 
is full of 1ce more than half the year, it is 
impossible that it should fill the position of 
eastern outlet to all Russia’s vast possessions. 
It has been evident for a year that Russia 
must feel a keen interest in the result of the 
Chinese War, lest it should prevent the accom- 
plishment of her cherished plan of obtaining 
from China a more southerly port to which 
the main line of her railroad could be de- 


QUESTIONS 


vill 


flected, or to which a branch line could be 
carried. Even Vladivestock is hard to reach, 
as Manchuria, that province of the Chinese 
Empire from which the present reigning 
dynasty comes, extends up into Siberia in 
something like a peninsula, and the new rail- 
way must bend to the north and then to the 
south again to pass around it. 

Unquestionably, Russia wanted Port Laz- 
areff, on the eastern coast of Corea, where 
her ships could find harbor at all seasons, with 
permission to run her railroad across Man- 
churia direct to this terminus. Japan's vic- 
tory has made this impossible, as Corea is 
practically under her protection now, and 
Japan has no reason to desire Russian war 
ships so near her own possessions. According 
to a report published last week in the London 
Times, Russia had concluded a treaty with 
China by which, in return for her guarantee 
of the loan for China, Russia cbtains control 
of Port Arthur, with a portion of Man- 
churia. 

This fortress, situated at the point of the 
Tian-Tong Peninsular, controls the entrance 
into Gulf Pe-chi-li, which means that the 
power that establishes itself there controls Pe- 
kin and the Chinese Government. It was for 
this reason that the powers protested against 
its occupation by Japan, as that nation had 
arranged in the terms at first dictated to China, 
preferring to guarantee the payment by China 
of an extra ten million pounds to Japan as the 
price of its withdrawal. If Russia has ac- 
quired a right to Port Arthur, she has accom- 
plished a triumph of diplcmacy and put Eng- 
land into an extremely awkward position, 
since the latter can hardly expect Japan to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for her, since 
with all the will in the world Japan cannot 
afford to go to war with Russia now without 
an ally, and England does not want to fight. 
There is too much danger on the Indian 
frontier, to say nothing of the risks she would 
run in Europe in another war with Russia. 
France, of course, is delighted at any success 
of Russia which is at the expense of perfide 
Albion, and her papers have been insisting 
upon China’s right to make what treaties she 
likes. Germany would be in unusual com- 
pany if she sided with France and Russia, and 
yet her commercial interests in the far east are 
antagonistic to those of England. 

Great Britain must stand alone in this mat- 
ter, the result largely of the isolated position 
she has assumed in foreign affairs; but if she 
should declare war, which is most improbable, 
even though her trade in the east would suffer 
enormously, and the future of Asiatic affairs 
be made extremely complicated by the ccnduct 
of Russia’s, and should have Japan for an 
ally, then it is probable that Russia would be 
forced to withdraw, for Japan’s army and navy 
are on the spot, while the Russian troops 
would have to march twenty-five hundred 
miles acress Siberia, and English ships would 
reach the seat of war as soon as the Russian. 

Yet an outlet for Russia must be made. If 
not at Port Arthur, and not to-day, still some- 
where and soon. A writer in the Fortnightly 
Review for October say>: ‘‘If England 
keeps the crooked, incorrigible Turk forever 
sitting on the safety-valve, she must expect a 
blow-up somewhere else.”’ 

In the same article a Russian is quoted as 
saying: ‘*The policy of Russia in reality 
never varies. Constantinople is her real 
objective.’” Many think that the English 
policy of supporting the Turkish govern- 
ment for the sake of keeping a 
check on Russia, thus insuring for 
herself in case of war ready access to the 
Suez canal, and thence to India, is a mistake ; 
experts have affirmed that the Suez Canal 
could be too readily blocked to be useful in 
an emergency, and it is asserted that England 
sacrifices too much for the sake of maintain- 
ing her position in the Mediterranean. If she 
would withdraw her opposition, and permit 
Russia to ‘*dismiss His Ottoman Majesty to 
Bagdad,”” it is possible that Russia, if permitted 
to occupy Constantinople, and thus gain her 
outlet to the sea, might feel the pressure on 
the safety-valve removed, and the explosion 
might be averted. 








Next week's Vogue—1g November—will 
have drawings of Miss Consuelo Vanderbuilt’s 


trousseau, 
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medicinal agent of Carbolic Acid and the best dis- 
fectant known toscience. The Vaporizing Appa- 
'itus is simple and inexpensive, yet it is the safest 








No housekeeper need 


have to apologize for 
her kitchen. 
enforced rule of order 
and Ivory Soap will 
make it an attractive tough glass. 


A well 
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At all Leading Dry Goods Stores; 
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Those who buy NUBIAN FAST 
BLACK DRESS LINING—and 


Positively unchangeable 








Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
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FOES G OT EOL ICES: 


All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim- 
neys. You want the “ Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Write A Macbeth 


Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Nirvana 
Perfumes 


In Twelve 
Exquisite Odors, 
Delicate, 
Lasting. 





WM. RIEGER, 


Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 


) Ask for it at all first-class 
drugand dry goods stores 


* MARSHALL FIELD & CO 
o Sole Agents, Chicago, Ills. 

re Use Wm. Rieger’s Transnarent Crystal Soap. 
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as a specific for malignant cases 
of Whooping Cough, and 
a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Pas- 
sages 


HAS NO EQUAL 


~ Vapo-Cresolene is the active 





ethod for destroying infection. 
uggists. Write for pamphlet. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. 
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SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 
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that does what you want it to do, 


~ charges for list price, $5. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
or Ig Merray St., N. Y. City. 


“That’s what makes my Complexion Fair.” 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap. 


Excels any high-priced Soap for the 
COMPLEXION, TOILET and BATH. 
Over Six Million Bars sold in 1894. 

At Popular Prices. Sold Everywhere. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The only Bicycle Lantern. 


Use it once you 
se it always, Burns unmixed kerosene ten 

Insist on having the ‘‘Search Light’’ : it 
ealer can’t supply you, we will prepay delivery 
Send for circular. 











Grand Winter Excursion J 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY SHE FRENCH MALL STEAMER 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York Februar 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, 


ta, the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port {myisihle, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 


Said, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, I 
Constantinople, thr: the Straits of Messina, Palermo, 
Naples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma * 
(Baleric Islands), Malaga, Tangiers. 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. Fer further partic- 
ulars apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. City. 
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The Auraphone 


4» 1806, to Azores (Fayal), recent scientific invention which will assist the hear- 
iserta (Tunis by rail), Mal- ing of any one not berm deaf. When in the ear itis 


ARE YOU DEAF? 
DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 


will help you it | 
you do. It isa | 


t is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear 
pectacle. Enclose stamp tor particulars. Can be 


tested FRFE OF CHARGE at any of the NEW 
TORK AURAPHONE CO.’s Offices: 716 Metro- 


litan Bdg., Madison Square, N. Y. 4838 
nillips Bdg., 120 Tremont St., Boston, or | 


848 Equitavle Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








is what you ask for—not ad- 


vice. Tell the salesman so the 
next time he says that some 


other binding is “just as good 
as the ‘‘S. H. & M.” 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials. 
to the S.H. & M.Co. P O. Box 699, New York City 


WE HAVE 
Just 
Received 


A Large Invoice of 
French 
Models 


showing the latest Par- 
isian conceits in cos- 
tumes and manteaux 
of all descriptions, of 
which 





PATTEKN COMPLETE 
25 CENTS. 


PATTERNS 


may be obtained from us_ Inquiries or orders by 
mail receive prompt attention, 


THE 
Morse-Broughton Co. 
3 E. 19th St. Bet. B’way & sth Ave. 
New York. 


Send for sample copy of the new ‘*L'Art de la 
Mode,”’ free. 





Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St, Matison Square, South. 


MAKER OF 


Persian, Mink, Sealskin. and 
Crown Sable Garments. 
Tweatre ano Canniace Wears, Cucta Drovine- 
Coats, Fur-uineo ano TRimmen. 


A rich variety of exclusive things in 
Collarettes and Capes. 


Garments remade to present style 
of Fashion. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Skins and Trimmings for Tailors 
and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 








WHAT IS MORE ATTRACTIVE 


Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder, 


































(FUR GARMENTS FROM $3 To $275. ) 


Race and elegance, as well as warmth 
and comfort, are the characteristics of 


all fur garments this year. The 
capes and wraps especially are made up in 
many and varied forms as though to demon- 
strate that fur is as pliable and easily managed 
as silken stuffs and woollen materials. A 
superb cape reaching the waist line is made up 
of sealskin and chinchilla. There is a 
Medici collar and yoke, both outlined with 
chinchilla two inches in width, and below 
the yoke are two ruffles of the sealskin, 
trimmed also with chinchilla bands. The 
price is $125 trimmed; the same model, un- 
trimmed, $100. 

In electric seal 
the price asked is 
$50 when trim- 
med, $35 when 
untrimmed. An- 
other example 
shows a full sweep 
cape of finest seal, 
with yoke-shaped 
collarette and 
high storm collar. The 
collar is lined entirely 
with chinchilla, as well 
as the yoke-shaped col- 
larette. One hundred 
and fifteen dollars is the 
price of the cape. In 
electric or China seal 
the price ranges from 
$27 to $35. 

All the long-haired 
furs are very becoming, 
and a pretty model this 
year is shown of a cape 






[1859] 
of black thibet, with yoke and collar of moiré 


astrachan, The prices asked for these are 
from $30 to $50. Still another fanciful cape, 
the same length as the above-described, is of 
seal, with two ruffles and a yoke edged with 
beaver or martin. The collar is what is 
known as the new flare shape, and is lined 
with fur to match the trimmings. A double 
cape, all of seal, costs from $100 to $140. In 
electric seal, from $30 to $45, and in China 
seal, from $22 to $30. 

Very handsome beaver capes, from twenty- 
one to twenty-seven inches deep, made with 
full sweep, which means very undulating in 
shape, and with high pointed collar, were 
shown for prices ranging from $45 to $85. 
Double capes of mink, trimmed with tails and 
with high flaring collars,were shown for from 
$85 to $125. Plain astrachan capes are 
from $18 to $35. Alaska sable capes, from 
eighteen to twenty-one inches deep, sell from 
$50 to $75. 

The beauty of the collarettes is especially 
noteworthy this season, and their utility is not 
to be questioned, as they are all that is needed 
for a wrap at this time of the year. Later on 
they brighten up a year-old jacket, giving it a 
a solidly handsome effect, especially if there be 
a muff to match. Astrachan yoke collar- 
ettes, that is, with square-shaped collars, fit- 
ting well to the shoulders and reaching just 
below the bust, when trimmed with thibec, 
and with Medici collar similarly lined, cost 
from $18 to $25. Untrimmed, the price is 
trom $12 to $18. Collarettes of mink, 
trimmed with mink tails, are from $30 to 
N 


50 

Lovely collarettes of chinchilla, very full, 
and with high flare collars, may be purchased 
for from $35 to $50; in Persian lamb they are 
the same price, and in astrachan they are 
offered from $15 to $20. Seal and Hudson 
Bay sable collarettes may be purchased for from 
$45 to $50. The collarettes are usually made 
with small yokes, to which the full-sweep ruf- 
fle is attached, and in this way all clumsiness 
is avoided at the throat, the yoke and Medici 
or storm collar being in one piece. 

One of the prettiest collarettes seen this 
season is of astrachan and sealskin, cut in 
points, which fit into each other in the neat- 
est way. The lower part is astrachan, the 
Vandykes pointing upward, meeting those of 
the sealskin. The storm collar is of astrachan, 
cut in points, and is lined with sealskin. It 
is full sweep, measuring nearly three yards 





around, and is thirteen inches deep. The 
price asked for this model is $35. 

The short cloaks, from thirty to forty inches 
deep, are cut in the same model as last year, 
and are most comfortable for extremely cold 
weather. In sealskin they cost from $150 to 
$250, in Persian lamb from $85 to $175, and 
in mink, when trimmed with a fringe of 
mink tails, the price varies from $150 to 
$250. All these cloaks have full flare col- 
lar, and are very rich-looking. 

Fur jackets are, as a rule, shorter than they 
were last year, although for those who prefer 
the long ones many handsome models are 
shown. Jackets of sealskin, with tight-fitting 
backs, shcrt full skirts, loose reefer fronts and 
very full sleeves, are the last thing in coats, 
and range in price from $150 to $250. In 
astrachan the same model costs from $40 to 
$85. A lovely jacket of sealskin, edged with 
the narrowest band of chinchilla, is twenty- 
six inches deep, and is made with revers slop- 
ing from the shoulders, where they are quite 
wide, to a point at the bottom of the skirt in 


front. They and the high storm collar are 
also edged with sealskin. The price asked is 
$150. 


Ermine still holds its place as a fashionable 
fur, and its dainty beauty is recognized by all. 
It goes without saying that it is not intended 
for street wear, as it not only soils easily, but 
is a cold-looking fur, and unbecoming in day- 
light. For accessories to satin and velvet 
opera cloaks, or fur lining for the same, it is 
especially suitable. An ermine cape for thea- 
tre or reception wear is always handsome, 
however, and, like diamonds, has an intrinsic 
value. A large collarette or cape of ermine 
costs from $100 to $250, according to size. 

Long stole ends frequently finish the neck 
wraps of the day, and one of the handsomest 
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of this kind was of stone marten, with a flaring 
collar turning up very high, a fluted ruffle 
reaching well over the shoulders and ending 
in pointed tabs in front, falling nearly to the 
knee; $98 to $125 are the prices asked, un- 
less the fur is Russian sable, in which case 
such a collarette would be worth $250 or 
more. 

The new muffs are somewhat larger than 
those of last season. In seal, Persian lamb, 
Alaska sable, astrachan and mink the prices 
range from $6 to $15. Chinchilla muffs are 
$20 and Russian sable muffs range in price 
from $45 to $60. Muffs are made up to 
order to match the collarettes and capes which 
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consist so often of two kinds of fur. In this 
case they are a little more expensive. Very 


large, soft muffs, such as were worn by our 
great-grandmothers, and made up of long- 
haired fur, such as black lynx and bear skin, 
and most delightfully soft and comfortable, 
are seen at the best firms, and are much af- 
fected by some fashionable women. They 
cost anywhere from $25 to $50, and are very 
chic. 

As a garniture for wraps and gowns fur is 


largely used, and may be bought by the yard 
at all the dry-goods houses as well as the fur- 
riers. The usual width is two inches, and 
the prices quoted are for that width: Alaska 
sable is $1 per yard; chinchilla, $1.50; Per- 
sian lamb from 50 cents to $1; mink, from 
$1 to $2; gray krimmer, 75 cents; beaver, 
75 cents, and thibet, 75 cents. Mink and 
ermine tails are sold separately for trimmings, 
and are frequently combined with lace, ribbons 
and Rhine stone buckles, forming quaint and 
pretty jabots. 

Sealskin turbans for ladies’ wear may be 
purchased for from $7 up to $15, and sealskin 
gloves from $5 to $8. 

Neck scarfs are still very much in vogue, 
and are larger in size this year than formerly, 
A handsome Persian lamb boa, with head, 
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costs from $5 to $14; one of Hudson Bay 
sable from $8 to $30, and one of mink from 
$3 to $8. Chinchilla head scarfs are marked 
at $8 andupward. In ermine, they cost from 
$10 to $20, and in Alaska sable from $3 to 
$5. A large and beautiful red-fox boa, with 
head, was seen for $10. 


NEW SILK PETTICOATS 


(From $10 to $65. ) 

The new silk petticoats exceed in beauty 
and richness anything that has yet been 
shown of the kind. Hitherto these sump- 
tuous skirts have been designed to wear in 
the evening under dinner and ball costumes, 
and were made up from pale colored silks and 
satins with delicate white lace, or chiffons and 
ribbons ; now they appear in beautiful shot 
silks and satins of chameleon hues, and covered 
with a net-work of Persian leaves and figures 
of various patterns, and the richest colorings. 
The colors are brilliant and striking, and yet 
when blended, have an effect of dark and 
subdued splendor which is very fetching. 
The skirts are made very wide, five yards, 
and there is in addition a full flounce put in 
with a ruche of frayed out silk of black, 
golden brown or green, to match the chief 
color of the fabric. The flounce is also 
trimmed on the bottom in the same way. 
These petticoats are costly indeed, ranging in 
price from $50 to $65, but as Vogue was in- 
formed by the exhibitor, they are admirably 
adapted for house wear with handsome négligé 
morning jackets, and therefore serve two pur- 
poses. 

Other and less expensive petticoats were 
shown which were very handsome. For ex- 
ample, one of pale green silk, shot with silver, 
was trimmed with a deep flounce of écru lace 
of very fine texture, and at intervals of half a 
yard or so, the flounce was laid flat and the 
space covered by a fan-plaiting of green 
chiffon, the head of which disappeared under 
a bow of green satin ribbon. The width of 
this garment was five yards. It was gored, 
but not much, and was finished on the bottom 
by eight rows of cording stitched in the facing 
very close together. The price of this crea- 
tion was $40. 

Petticoats of rich brocade, woven in pat- 
terns and tints that recall the art colors of the 
time of Louis x111, are handsome enough to 
use as dress skirts, and are made with flounces 
of black lace, festooned and caught up with 
large flat rosettes of ribbon in daring and con- 
trasting colors. Anywhere from $30 to $50 
is asked for these petticoats. 

Of course there are innumerable petticoats 
to be seen, in taffeta, simple brocade, peau de 
soie and chiné silks, all of which are much 
fuller than those of last year, and are wonder- 


fully pretty and useful, some of them in pal 
colors, intended for evening wear; others of 
dark-colored silks, for street wear. The 
range in price from $10 to $25, according t 
ma‘erial and trimming. 


THE CARE OF FUNDS 
STOCKS 
(For explanation of purpose of this department in 
Vogue see announcements on page II.) 


N perusing the financial news in the dail; 
press one frequently sees a group ot 
stocks referred to as ‘the coalers, 

‘¢the grangers,’’ ‘‘ the trunk lines,’’ ‘* south- 
westerns,’’ ‘‘industrials,’’ etc., and peopl 
who are not well versed in such matters in- 
quire, or would if they had a convenient op- 
portunity, what these terms mean. In 
general way they indicate either the bulk of 
business handled over the roads covered b 
such classification, or the geographical situati 
of the lines themselves. 

The term ‘‘coalers’’ is applied to tha 
group of railroads whose principal business i 
the handling of anthracite, or hard coal, 
which includes the Philadelphia & Reading, 
Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Central Rd. of New Jersey, and Le- 
high Valley, as the most prominent, although 
within comparatively short time the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, and New 
York, Ontagio & Wes‘ern, through exten- 
sions into the coal fields of Penn., have han- 
dled quite a percentage of the total output, 
while both the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, and Pennsylvania, transport no small 
amount of the tonnage. 


When ‘‘granger’’ stocks are spoken of, 


those roads running west and northwest of 


Chicago are meant, because they carry a large 
percentage of farm products and cereals, and 
this group comprises the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, Chicago & Northwestern, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, and Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. The two latter, with 
the Wabash, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
and St. Louis & San Francisco Rds. are also 
known as large carriers of corn, during such 
years as the crop is good in the sections of 
country through which they run. 

‘‘Trunk Line’’ stocks are not as 
quently called by that name, except when the 
trunk lines are reported to be cutting rates, 
which brings them for a time more prom- 
inently before the investing public, as well as 
intending shippers, who naturally wish to ob- 
tain the lowest possible rates for their freight. 
The roads included in this group are the New 
York Central & Hudson River, Pennsylvania, 
West Shore, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
Lehigh Valley, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
New York, Ontario & Western, in connec- 
tion with such lines as the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, Michigan Central, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (or ‘ Nickle 
Plate,’’ as it was nicknamed when built), 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh, and 
Grand Trunk. 

The term ‘‘ Southwesterns *’ includes such 
roads as the Missouri Pacific and its ally, the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and 
Texas & Pacific, all of which are situated in 
the southwestern portion of the United States. 

The ‘‘ Vanderbilt’’ system of roads is so- 
called because the well-known family of that 
name is so largely interested in their securities, 
and the traffic arrangements between those 
roads are naturally very intimate. In this 
category are the above-mentioned New York 
Central, with its leased lines, the West Shore, 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdenburg, New York 
& Harlem, etc., the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, Michigan Central, Canada South- 
ern, and New York, Chicago & St. Louis. They 
are also credited with a large interest in the 
Chicago & North Western, while the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (com- 
monly known as the *‘ Big Four’’), and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, are sometimes referred 
to as ** junior Vanderbilts.”’ 

‘©The Gould properties’? is common!) 
understood to mean the Missouri Pacific, Texas 
and Pacific, Iron Mountain, Wabash, Man- 
hattan Elevated, and Westetn Union Telc- 
graph, in all of which the late Jay Gould had 
very large interests. 
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Roads carrying a large percentage of bitu- 
minous or soft coal are sometimes called soft 
coal roads, the principal of which in the east 
are the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, while in 
the middle states the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley & Toledo, Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, Toledo & 
Ohio Central, and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
are representative roads of this class. 

‘¢ Industrials *’ is applied to manufacturing 
or mercantile companies, such as the American 
Sugar Refining, United States Cordage, Dia- 
mond Match, H. B. Clafllin Co,, etc. Most 
of these were originally partnerships, which 
have within a comparatively short time been 
reorganized into their present shape. 

Of course all kinds of property are subject 
to changing values, as the laws of supply and 
demand regulate them to a great extent, but 
the securities of the companies referred to 
above, in common with all others of similar 
character, reflect quite accurately in prices the 
future prospects for business, ability to handle 
such traffic as may be offered economically, 
character of the management and its policy 
toward stockholders and patrons, as well as the 
way its accounts are known to be kept. 

The past history of a corporation and its 
officers has a great deal to do with the present 
standing of its securities with investors. When 
a company has for some years been managed 
by a Board of Directors who have maintained 
a conservative policy, its stocks and bonds sell 
much higher than others. As _ illustrations 
of this class may be mentioned the Boston & 
Albany, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, New York Central, and 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

If any point in this or succeeding articles is 
not clear to any reader, we will, in response 

) inquiry, make a more detailed explana- 
tion, 


Ery handsome stairways are made in | 


old houses where the stairs are worn, 

or of painted woodwork out of har- 
mony with the surroundings, by covering up 
the old with this parquetery, which is laid 
in any pattern and in plain wood or com- 
bination thereof. Geometrical designs or 
scroll work can be used for this purpose, and 
the work is so well done that it is not pos- 
sible to detect it as an overlay. 

When there is a bay window to be filled 
in, or a circular space, an extra price was 
asked for this part of the floor, and the pat- 
tern may be a medallion or rich Chinese de- 
ign. All fanciful borders for large rooms 
f irregular shape are made by filling up the 
offsets and leaving the spaces free for side- 
boards or heavy bookcases. These borders 
are laid and finished for from 25 cents to 
$3.50 per square foot, according to the 
woods and pattern selected. They are run 
everal inches under the edge of the rug, 
which may be laid upon sheets of thick paper 
© matting. Light and dark woods, oak, 
ash, sycamore, rosewood, maple, mahogany 
and amoranth are all used in the construction 
f these floors, stairways, wainscotings and 
borders, and therefore there is a great differ- 
ence of prices to be noted. 





When in Paris, always stop at the Hotel d’lena. 
Travelers appreciate the home comforts and at- 
tendance, Healthful. Elevator, electric bells, etc. 
F. Schofield, sito 


LOWER PRICES. 
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WEDDING PRESENTS. 


(Potrery anp Grass Dep’t—3d Floor.) 


We are daily receiving im- 
portations of Richly Cut 
Glass, Fine Pottery, Bric- 
a-Brac and choice bits of 
Ceramics appropriate for 
Wedding Presents. 

They include all the’ 
latest product of the most 
noted European manufac- | 


turers. hp tay, 
PSP capa ae! 
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bm Autumn 
Dress Fabrics. 


P A Bouctées,  Bourettes, 
my Saving of 25 % Cheviots, English and Scotch 
p» (AND OFTEN MORE) S 
i is made on every pur- Heather 
chase of China or Glass 
you make from us. 
Will you consider this 
+ Eons your selec 


wee MOHAIRS, SERGES. 


CHRISTMAS? 
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Diagonals, 


Suitings. 








Let us send our new | French Fancy Silk and Wool| 
aS No. 6-F Illustrated Cat- ° i iz ps 
alogue. It's Free. Plaids. Long, Medium and Shortwaists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, 








$1.50 and $2.00, 
| write to 


R. & C., M'f'rs, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 
goeoooes OSG eSo% $ 


é For AllCollarss 


It your dealer does not keep them 
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50-52 Ww 22nd St New YorKe 








‘SCOTCH ALL WOOL PLAIDS. 


Silk and Wool Novelties, White 
ana Colored Fabrics, 


A Pe 
) DE fevue Ave. Newpc | 








for House and Evening Wear 





The yen Perfect-Fitting Union Under- 
garment for 


Ladies and Men 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a two-cent stamp to 
us for Catalogue giving full information and samples of 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston Street. 


BOSTON. 


the vad . ai 3 You button ‘em so quickly, 4 
| easily. The collar can’t tear—it 
— can t come off—a twist of the wrist ® 
= R th and your collar is aananes. be. 
ave not till you want it—the Benedict 
. roadway AS 19 a.\2 y 


Real Seal Jackets, very latest style to order, $200. 
Real Seal Capes, full circle, 27 incheslong, 150. 
Real Seal Capes, 130-in. circle, 1g ins.long, 50. 
Electric Seal Capes, 130-in. circle, 22 in. long, £0. 


Real Persian Lamb Capes, ex.full,z4in.long, 100. | 


All our garments are renowned for Style, Fit and 
Workmanship. Reliable goods and warranted. 


SIEDE’S 


Bet Fifth A d 
34th St. ‘Seendeay, NEW YORK. 


Seal Garments Redyed and Made Over 
Reasonably. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Established 1851. 


NEW STYLES. 








NEW YORK. 


Collar Button—sold everywhere. 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


Send postal for free Collar Book 
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IMPORTER AND 


H. LU EY, LADIES’ TAILOR 


PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


The Luey Cycle Habit 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 


424 5th Ave., N. Y., corner g8th St., 
and 


202 Washington Park, Brooklyn 


( Telephone 2012, Brooki;-n) 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE U. S. WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 
MAY BE MADE TO ORDER. 


[ THE HISTORY OF BREWING ~@ ~ 


Milwaukee 
Beer is famous, 


itso. Ask for 


| 
| 
| Pabst has made 
| ABST... 





Pavst mat MALT 

-EXTRACT 

There's substance 

to it; it's vivifying, 
life producing 

j The BEST Tonic 
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AMERICA 


PORTRAIT SHOW 


FITZNOODLE IN 


HE VISITS THE 
A-as, it, is, aw, alwaysa mattah of ex- 

y tweme gwatification to Jack Carnegie 
and, aw, myself when I find my 
Amerwican fwiends following the example 
set by the people who, aw, at home, ye know, 
invarwiably do the corwect thing. 

I wefer to a portwait show, at pwesent, aw, 
going on in an art gallerwy heah, a sort of 
Amerwican Woyal Academy, I believe. 

i wemembah, when I was acwoss in Gweat 
Bwitain compawatively wecently, a, aw, large 
numbah of portwaits were, aw, borwowed and 
arwanged faw exhibition faw some descwip- 
tion of charwity. All the pictchahs were of 
women, and many of my fwiends and, aw, 
welations wansacked their countwy and town 
houses to pwocure desirwable portwaits. 

I wathah think I took a little twouble my- 
elf, and the, aw, wesult was satisfactorwy, aw. 

Now they have been twying to have, aw, a 
imilah arwangement heah, and have suc- 
ceeded tolerwably well. I say tolerwably be- 
cause I, aw, think it is wathah a mistake not 
to have westwicted the exhibition to, aw, 
paintings of the softah sex. 


at the nuptual cewemonies, and the, aw, wed- 
ding bweakfast. 1 may say that I appwove of 
Englishmen forming, aw, matwimonial alli- 
ances with Amewican gyurls. 

The Fwench aitist fellaw, who has painted 
the new Duchess, has, aw, weally, pon my 
honour, done his work, aw, extwemely well. 
The pictchah wepwesents her Gwace, who is 
pwetty, aw, standing ona flight of some de- 
scwiption of marble steps. She is holding in 
her hand a long walking-stick, and in the 
backgwound there is a countwy landscape. 

Afterward I inspected some of the othah 
portwaits of more or less merwit, and a few 
inferwiah ones, and then severwal of the pa- 
twonesses pwevailed on Jack and me to dwink 
some tea and eat some, aw, cwackahs in the 
tea-woom. I, aw, consented. Couldn’t we- 
fuse, you see, as it was, aw, faw charwity, and 
what with the pwattle of pwetty women and 
the stwains of a Hungarwian band of music, 
I did not feel at all bawed, aw. 











maker, the traveler and the student, are 
banded together, and the women on the dis- 
tant Pacific coast are brought into fellowship 
with those in the east and south, 

What do they do besides talk? They have 
held exhibits at the World's Fair, and at the 
exposition in Atlanta, They have been a 
recognized factor in the promotion of educa- 
tional reform and progress, of civic and sani- 
tary improvements, and of household econom- 
ics, to say nothing of courses of lectures 
and reading which have employed the time, 
and improved the minds of thousands. 

Any club by signifying its desire to the 
Committee on Credentials may become en- 
rolled inthe Federation, may send delegates to 
the convention and have its doings reported 
in the New Cycle, the official magazine. 
Sorosis, The Ladies’ Health Protection Ass - 
ciation, The Ladies’ Berkeley Athletic Asso- 
ciation, The Allumni of the Medical and 
Law Schools, The Cantabrigin of Cambridge, 











There was the most disreputable-looking 
Thomas cat I ever saw. He was minu 
patches of hide, there was an ugly woun 
on his head, and one paw was so badl 
crushed, locomotion was evidently impossible 
Goodness alone knows how he had managed t 
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It was quite interwesting in the Bwitish C0) 
metwopolis to see the deah cweachahs smil- po: 
ing, aw, agweeab] on one fwom an arway of Five 
canvases in fwames. Jac k Carnegie Says that SPORT, A THOKOUGHBRED SETTER OWNED BY MASTEK OWEN thousan 
some Amerwican ladies did have last yeah an falls du 
exhibition on lines pwecisely similah in everwy THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF and the New Century of Philadelphia are extn 
wespect, and I, aw, dessay he is wight. WOMEN’S CLUBS among the hundreds of clubs in the Federa- fore we 

Howevah, I stwolledintothe, aw, showwith waco sang ton: insurin; 
Jack the othah aftahnoon. I discovahed that He large number of women’s clubs is _A thi 
it was the inaugurwation of the affaiah, and I in itself as astonishing as the won- DOMESTIC PETS “ie 
we met severwal, I may say a, aw, numbah derfully businesslike and methodical A, it ; 

: i i? a . . DOLLY, THE CAT THAT HAD A HOSPITAL 

of verwy desirwable persons, in fact ex- arrangement of such a vast number of organi- * 7 
twemely well-bwed Amerwican ladies. Jac k zations, The Federation numbers some four Olly—that was her name—was born scnmunes aniieianiatn cuidusbiai lie 

ays they are the cwéme de la cwéme of hundred and fifty clubs from different states in the woods, and Sam, our house Isthe¢ 
society, but I am cwedibly informed thatthey many of these being the nucleus of smaller cat, found her, brought her in and drag himself where he was. Fright, I suppose. Large 
chemselves, aw, pwefer being called the Four societies. The enrollment of members is over assisted to tame her, This may have ac- Round him were bones—parts of the food izes 
Hundwed-—doosid queeah name, by Jove, faw fifty thousand, counted to some extent for what followed. that Dolly had brought him. Having coaxed Rates 
suppose they should happen to gwow and to This great body owes its origin to the fact After we had had her some time I no- me there, she fell to licking the wounded Police 
spwead into larger numbahs than four hun- of Sorosis having called a general meeting of ticed her taking her food up a steep ladder Thomas’s paw. My surgery was evidently ith the 
dwed, aw? clubs, some six years ago. It was found so into a loft over the stable for several days in not required. I looked Thomas suavely in 

The gallewies were hung with portwaits of, many clubs responded that it was impossible succession, and supposed it was just a freak. the eye. His return gaze was not reassuring, Assets, 


men, women and, aw, childwen, and we 


to entertain them all, and a federation was 


Then Dolly would come, rub herself all round 


but the next instant his jaw dropped and he 


aw, 
were both, aw—especially Jack, who is same- formed in each state, from which delegates me, talk for some time and go to the ladder displayed a dreadfully dry tongue as he emitted 

what of an art cwitic—surpwised at the hetewo- could be sent to the convention. Since then leading to the loft. I understood readily a ‘*meou’’ for a drink. 

genous collection of paintings, many of which meetings have been held bi-annually at Chi- enough that she wanted me to go up with Dolly’s actions were comprehensive enough JAMES 


did not, aw, stwike us as being intewesting. 
There was a considewable cwowd about a large 
portwait at the end of one of the gallewies, and, 
aw, not unnatuwally, we wandered in that 
The attwaction was, I found, the 
portwait of Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, or, 
wathaw, her gwace, the Duchess of Mawl- 
borough, for she is, aw, marwied now to the 


Duke. Ya-as, and of course I was pwesent 


diwection. 


THE FABRICS, 


FURNITURE AND WALL PAPERS 


To Those who wish Upholstery Fabrics 
of Good Style at Moderate Cost 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
OFFER THEIR FALL IMPORTATIONS 
of inexpensive things, artistic in effect; on easy view in 
connection with unique English Furniture of characteristic 


design. 


cago in 1892, at Philadelphia in 1894, with 
the beautiful New Century clubhouse for 
headquarters. The 1896 gathering will be at 
Louisville, Ky. 

The club motto is Unity in Diversity; and, 
ndeed, as one reads over the different ob- 
jects which are being pursued, the lion and 
the lamb seem truly to be lying down together. 
Suffragists and non-suffragists, the home- 


ARE 
IN READINESS 


Ba” Personal inspection is cordtally invited. 


J. P. McHUGH & CO. 


FOR PERSONAL 


her, but as it was a pretty steep climb I 
declined. The next day, however, she per- 
sisted to the point of picking up my gown in 
her-mouth and trying to pull me up. This 
was irresistible. 

Making sure no one was around, I tucked 
my skirts up out of harm’s way and followed 
Dolly to the hay loft. Then her purpose was 
plain. I was conducted to a cosy corner 


For the Inexpensive Decoration ot 
The Town House for the Season. 
THE NEW FOREIGN WALL PAPERS 


of the Proper Sort to Suit 
Modish Ideas of Furnishing 


Cosy Corners, 


NOW 
INSPECTION | 
At the Sign of 


Canton Cane Chairs, 


High backed Settles, 
D.ckens Wing Chairs, 


Forest Green Chairs, 
Boston Tea Tables, 
Dutch Oak Settles, 


She could nurse and feed her patient, but was 
without license or power to give him a drink 
Needless to add, I made daily excurs‘ons u; 
and down the abominable ladder un‘il that 
mended Thomas could locomote, when he 
calmly took up his abode with us. .He wa 
always a much-patched, halting person, but 
when fed up became decidedly picturesque. 


Kate. 


ARE NOT 


TO BE HAD ‘ELSEWHERE. 


LONDON FURNITURE, 
| Cushioned Wicker Chairs, 


Occasional Tables, 
Folding Draught Screens. 


FURNITURE. 
| Blue and White Dressers, 


COLONIAL 


** Nieu Amsterdam’ Pipe Racks, 
Holland Platter Racks. 


EASTERN FURNITURE. 





Persian Tabourets, 
East Indian Octagons. 
BLUE DELFTWARE. 
** Nieuw Amsterdam’’ American Plates, 
The ** Washington Headquarters” Set, 
Dutch Fireplace ‘11 iles, and Tea Sets, 
Mugs and Jugs, and Candlesticks. 


(Trademarks Regd.) 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 
NEW-YORK. 


42d ST. WEST, | At the Sign of Yokohama Tables, 
at 5th AVE. |‘ THE POPULAR SHOP.” 
pas” Measurements for stuffs to be used on furniture or 
for hangings, instructions to upholsterers, etc., are 
without charge to patrons of the Fabric Department. 
pas’ Wall Papers and “ Liberty’? Fabrics— 
Carriage free to all parts of the States. 
(TRADEMARKS REG’D.) 


4:d ST. W., at sth AVE. | ‘THE POPULAR SHOP.’ 

BES” Measurements, color schemes, and instructions to 
painters are without cost to patrons of the Wall Paper 
Department. 

kes” Wall papers and “ Liberty*’ Fabrics— 
Carriage free to all parts of the States. 


(TRADEMARKS REGD.) 
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42D ST. W. 
AT 5TH AVE. 
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B. Altman &F Co. 


Dressmaking 


: 


Ladies’ Tailoring 


Department 


THIRD FLOOR 


Are prepared to take orders 
for Street, Carriage, Evening 
and Reception Costumes. 
Tailor-made Walking, Cyc- 
ling and Golf Dresses, Rid- 


ing Habits, Coats, etc., etc. 
All at Very Moderate Prices 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th 


Avenue 





THE LATTER END ofa 
contract is vastly more im- 
portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 
falls due is not a trifle. 

Always try to find out which is likely to live long- 
est, you or the company you insurein; and there- 
fore whether the company isinsuring you or you are 
insuring the company. 

A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 


Is the Oldest A eident Company in America, the 
Largest in the World, and has never reorzau- 
ized or frozen out any of its claimants. 

Rates as low as will give permanent security of 
receiving the face value of the policy. 

Policies wo:ld-wide, and as liberal as consistent 

ith the Company's beeping alive to pay claims at all. 


Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 


Paid Policy-Holders, $27,000,000. 
$2,151,000 in 1894. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


A PERFECT CORSET 


The Pansy 
Corset Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
= #F 
, Broadway, 
,; " have re- 
moved to 
~“ more com- 
modious 
quarters at 






903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 
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~K CONCENTRATED 
LIQUID EXTRACT OF 


‘MALT SHOPS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET — 











The 
Nature 
Of 








its natural 


why 


is to return to 
position—that’s 


' Hair Cloth 
Crinolinc 


is superior to all substitutes as a 
satisfactory interlining and, in 
point of service, it lasts forever. Are these two 
qualifications what you require ? Then avoid sub- 
stitutes—they have not the nature of bair. 





Charles E. Pervear, Agent. 
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Your dealer should have 10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 98/3 for Heavy Skirts. 
84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 200/4 for Light Skirts and Sleeves. 
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Vogue binding Cases 


Cases as shown | 
here, bound in col- | 
ored cloth, stamped 
<7 old, and hold- 

steen p20 
OFuc, sent post 
a free and re sone | 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States op receipt 
of $1 25. 


binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement the 
ar 4 necessitated. 
light and 
durable, and looks 
like nd vol- 
ume, handsomely 
designed. 
A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most agreeable 
to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied ~ 25, postage 
free. This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
oe tables, for which it makes a me orna- 


hddress, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 


See wets «eye me pre he 
6 











Defender 


LATEST SHAPE. 


FrenchCalf Skin 


Hand=-Made. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


100 Styles in Stock 





A good thing to think about: 





There has been considerable talk by some 
unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad- 
vance in leather forcing them to raise the 
price of shoes. This sort of thing is rubbish. 
The slight advance in leather (less than one 
per cent.) does not affect the selling price of 
our shoes. The price is the same—$3. 
The quality, fit and style are better than 
We are doing a straight 
We have but one price— 


ever before. 
business. 


| a price that gives the wearer more 


for his money than he can get else- 
where in the world. 
perior in every respect to any other $3.50 


Our shoes are su- 


shoe manufactured, and equal to any $5 
shoe. We guarantee every pair to be just as 


represented, or money refunded. 


'KARL’S name on a shoe 


is a GUARANTEE. 


Mention Vogue when writing tor free 


CATALOGUE, with Rules for 


Self-measurement. 


M. S. KARL, 


84 and 123 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


NO BRANCH STORES. 




















FIBRE CHAMOIS 
/\ \° “THE WINNER” 
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PROCLAIMED SO BY 
THE USERS OF. 
“MAJORITY RULES” 





THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 


